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TO A SEAMEW. 


WHEN I had wings, my brother, 
Such wings were mine as thine: 
Such life my heart remembers 
In all as wild Septembers 
As this when life seems other, 
Though sweet, than once was mine; 
When I had wings, my brother, 


Such wings were mine as thine. 


Such life as thrills and quickens 
The silence of thy flight, 
Or fills thy note’s elation 
With lordlier exultation 
Than man’s, whose faint heart sickens 
With hopes and fears that blight 
Such life as thrills and quickens 
The silence of thy flight. 


Thy cry from windward clanging 
Makes all the cliffs rejoice ; 
Though storm clothe seas with sorrow, 
Thy call salutes the morrow; 
While shades of pain seem hanging 
Round earth’s most rapturous voice, 
Thy cry from windward clanging ; 


Makes all the cliffs rejoice. 














TO A SEAMEW. 


We, sons and sires of seamen, 
Whose home is all the sea, 
What place man may, we claim it; 
But thine—whose thought may name it? 
Free birds live higher than freemen, 


And gladlier ye than we 





We, sons and sires of seamen, 


Whose home is all the sea. 


For you the storm sounds only 

More notes of more delight 
Than earth's in sunniest weather : 
When heaven and sea together | 
Join strengths against the lonely 

Lost bark borne down by night, 
For you the storm sounds only 


More notes of more delight. 


With wider wing, and louder 
Long clarion-call of joy, 
Thy tribe salutes the terror 
Of darkness, wild as error, 
But sure as truth, and prouder 
Than waves with man for toy; 
With wider wing, and louder 


Long clarion-call of joy. 


The wave’s wing spreads and flutters, 
The wave’s heart swells and breaks; 
One moment’s passion thrills it, 
One pulse of power fulfils it 
And ends the pride it utters 
When, loud with life that quakes, 


The wave’s wing spreads and flutters, 


The wave's heart swells and breaks. 








TO A SEAMEW. 


But thine and thou, my brother, 
Keep heart and wing more high 
Than aught may scare or sunder; 
The waves whose throats are thunder 
Fall hurtling each on other, 
And triumph as they die; 
But thine and thou, my brother, 
_ Keep heart and wing more high. 


More high than wrath or anguish, 
More strong than pride or fear, 

The sense or soul half hidden 

In thee, for us forbidden, 

Bids thee nor change nor languish, 
But live thy life as here, 

More high than wrath or anguish, 


More strong than pride or fear. 


We are fallen, even we, whose passion 
On earth is nearest thine; 

Who sing, and cease from flying; 

Who live, and dream of dying: 

Grey time, in time’s grey fashion, 
Bids wingless creatures pine : 

We are fallen, even we, whose passion 
On earth is nearest thine. 


The lark knows no such rapture, 
Such joy no nightingale, 

As sways the songless measure 

Wherein thy wings take pleasure : 

Thy love may no man capture, 
Thy pride may no man quail ; 

The lark knows no such rapture, 


Such joy no nightingale. 
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September, 1886. 





TO A SEAMEW. 


And we, whom dreams embolden, 
We can but creep and sing 
And watch through heaven’s waste hollow 
The flight no sight may follow 
To the utter bourne beholden 
Of none that lack thy wing: 
And we, whom dreams embolden, 


We can but creep and sing. 


Our dreams have wings that falter ; 
Our hearts bear hopes that die ; 
For thee no dream could better 
A life no fears may fetter, 
A pride no care can alter, 
That wots not whence or why 
Our dreams have wings that falter, 


Our hearts bear hopes that die. 


With joy more fierce and sweeter 
Than joys we deem divine 
Their lives, by time untarnished, 
Are girt about and garnished, 
Who match the wave’s full metre 
And drink the wind’s wild wine 
With joy more fierce and sweeter 
Than joys we deem divine. 


Ah, well were I for ever, 

Wouldst thou change lives with me, 
And take my song’s wild honey, 
And give me back thy sunny 
Wide eyes that weary never, 

And wings that search the sea; 
Ah, well were I for ever, 


Wouldst thou change lives with me. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





(Banging berg. 





From a Drawing by Huan Tomson. 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. 


I.—“ THE 


In treating of the Great Roads of England, 
I have to confess myself at starting embar- 
rassed with the wealth, with the diffusiveness 
of my subject. Like Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
Truth, it may be approached from so many 
different sides ; and in this lies its difficulty. 
For while, on the one hand, to write the 
history of the Great Roads from the days 
when they were mere uncertain tracks over 
desolate heaths, on which nothing was easier 
in life than to lose your way between York 
and Doncaster, or to spend a night on Salis- 
bury Plain in an attempt to reach Salisbury 
—-up to the time when the Telegraph Coach 
left London at half past five in the morning, 
and arrived at Exeter at half-past ten the 
same night—while, on the one hand, to do 
this thoroughly, would be to write the social 
history of England for three centuries, on 


BATH ROAD.” 


the other hand, to deal solely with the roads 
from the time when they became coaching 
roads indeed, when the six-inside lumbering 
vehicle gave way about the year 1823 to the 
light four-inside fast coach, when the distance 
between London and Shrewsbury, 154 miles, 
between London and Exeter, 171 miles, and 
between London and Manchester, 187 miles, 
was done in a day—-to deal solely with the 
Augustan age of coaching, in short, would 
be to deal solely with what accomplished 
hands have dealt with already. 

I propose, then, between these extremes 
to steer a middle and inconstant course ; and 
by inconstant I mean that I shall disregard 
all “unities "—I shall, that is to say, bind 
myself neither to time, place, nor consistency 
of attitude to my subject. I shall now 
look at it, for instance, in the company of 
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Mr. Stanley Harris, Lord William Lennox, 
Captain Malet, Mr. James Hissey, and other 
Knights of the Ribbons (whose experienced 
enthusiasm shines so pleasantly in such 
works as Old Coaching Days, Coaching and 
Anecdotes of the Road, A Drive through 
England, &c., &.), purely from the coach- 
man’s point of view; and then I shall look 
at it from the point of view of Miss Burney 
and Mr. Samuel Pepys. With kindred 
assistance I shall try to get some glimpses 
of the social life which passed to and fro 
between London and the provinces from the 
time when men began to travel, up to the 
time when they began to arrive at places, 
but to travel no more. I shall show our 





From a Drawing by Hersert RalLton, 


ancestors of all ages in all kinds of costumes 
—trunk hose, doublet and ruffles, sacks and 
sarcinets, periwigs and full-bottomed coats, 
beavers and top-boots, busy at those nothings 
which make travelled life—eating, drinking, 
flirting, quarrelling, delivering up their 
purses, grumbling over their bills—a motley 
crowd of kings, queens, statesmen, highway- 
men, generals, poets, wits, fine ladies, conspi- 
rators, and coachmen. With the assistance 
of my able illustrators, I shall picture these 
worthies in all sorts of positions—on the 


road and off it, snowed up, in peril from 


the great waters, starting from the posting 
houses, alighting at the inns—those inns for 
which England was once famous, with their 
broad corridors, their sriug bars, their four- 
posted beds hung with silk, their sheets 
smelling of lavender, their choice cookery, 
their claret equal to the best that could be 
drunk in London. Here too I shall hope 
now and again to make the violet of a legend 
blow among the chops and steaks, and besides 
mere chance travellers to call up some ghostly 
and romantic figures who lived near the 
road when in the flesh, whose residence 
by it seems to make them of it, and must 
have caused them many a time to post up 
and down it on business or pleasure bent, 
before grim Fate sent them posting to 
Hades. 

Any time between the years 1667 and 
1670 the issue of some such announcement 
as the following made Londoners stare :— 

“FLYING MACHINE.” 

All those desirous to pass from London 
to Bath, or any other Place on their 
Road, let them repair to the Bell Savage 
on Ludgate Hill in London and the 
White Lion at Bath, at both which 
places they may be received in a Stage 
Coach every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday which performs the whole 
journey in Three Days (if God permit) 
and sets forth at five in the Morning. 

Passengers to pay One Pound five 
Shillings each, who are allowed to carry 
fourteen Pounds Weight—for all above 
to pay three halfpence per Pound. 


Bill-posting was in its infancy in the days of 
the Restoration, but the above effort drew a 
crowd to the Bell Savage even at five o’clock 
in the morning. This crowd eyed the Flying 
Machine, drawn up in the inn yard ready 
for its flight, with a wild surmise. With a 
kindred expression they also eyed the six 
intrepid passengers who had been received 
into it, and their fourteen pounds of luggage 
to each man piled on the roof—that roof on 
which no passenger dared venture himself 
for fear of his neck. And the six inside 
intrepid passengers turned upon the on- 
lookers twelve eyes estranged and sad. They 
were practised travellers all of them, but 
even for practised travelling this was a new 
departure. They had booked for Bath ; with 
a proper regard for the proviso in the ad- 
vertisement they had committed themselves 
to Providence; but they did not very well 
know whither they were going. They knew, 
however, that they were going five-and-thirty 

















From a Drawing by Huca Tomson, 


miles a day instead of twenty, over roads 
called so out of courtesy, and the thought, 
now that they were seated, gave them melan- 
choly pause. They felt probably as the 
passengers by the first railway train felt a 
century and a half later. They cursed the 
curiosity which pines for a new experience, 
and wished themselves on the fixed earth 
again. And as they did so the huzzas of 


the crowd and a supernatural jolting told 
them they were off it. 

The streets of that London in which 
woodcocks were killed in Regent Street, in 
which bears danced and bulls were baited in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in which the dead cats 
and dogs of Westminster were shot into St. 
James’s Square, were not mediums fcr making 
coach-riding a bed of roses—in point of fact 
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they were in as dangerous a condition as 
they could well be. Long before the Flying 
Machine had cleared the metropolis—the 
metropolis which knew Chelsea as a quiet 
country village with a thousand inhabitants, 
Marylebone as a space where cattle fed 
and sportsmen wandered—the six inside 
passengers had been twice nearly upset and 
shaken out of their seven senses ; and it had 
scarcely begun its creeping passage over 
Hounslow Heath when it was stopped 
abruptly, and the six inside passengers had 
their six purses taken away. When their 
eyesight, temporarily obscured by agitation, 
returned to them, they recognised the French 
page of the Duke of Richmond as the author 





of this grace- 
ful feat, and 
having spoken 
strange words 
From a Drawing by HERBERT RaILToN. to the guard 

for having 

neglected the 
fleeting opportunity presented to him for 
the discharge of his blunderbuss (which 
was rather wild of them, the said blunder- 
buss being a mere vehicle for the release 
of coach guards who were weary of their 
lives, and perfectly well known as such), 
they jolted forwards on their way to Bath 
pale and purseless. 

The French page of the Duke of Richmond 
will recompense us for their departure. 
Claude Duval was about this time in the 
zenith of his fame; indeed in 1670 his 
brilliant career was cut short with the 
suddenness in character with such shooting 
stars, and at the usual time and place. To 


speak plainly, having sacrificed unduly to 
the Rosy God of Mr. Swiveller at “The Hole 
in the Wall,” in Chandos Street, the gallant 
Claude was surprised in that elegiac retreat, 
arrested without expense of blood or trea- 
sure—“ and well it was for the bailiff and 
his men that he was drunk ”—committed to 
Newgate, arraigned, convicted, and con- 
demned, and on Friday, January 21, executed 
at Tyburn in the 27th year of hisage. “A 
sad instance of the irresistible influence of 
the stars and the fatality of the climacterical 
years ; for Venus and Mars were in conjunc- 
tion at the hero’s birth, certain pressagers of 
good fortune, but of short continuance.” 

He was, I think, the greatest of the high- 
waymen ; and lately I have read the records 
of most of them ; have admired the reckless 
buoyancy of their enterprising lives; have 
thought how colourless the history of the 
roads would be without their brilliant 
presences. I have become acquainted, 

amongst others, with the dashing Augustin 

King, educated at Cambridge, hung at Col- 
chester ; with the great William Nevison, 
whose name still haunts the hamlets of the 
Northern moors, hung at York; with the 
magnanimous Bliss, hung at Salisbury ; with 
the Brothers Weston, the Peaces of the last 
century, who frequented the best society at 
Winchelsea, and robbed in the surrounding 
country, hung at Tyburn—a cultured pair, 
whose lives were pleasant, and in death they 
were not divided ; but I declare that none of 
them—no, not Turpin himself, the Turpin 
whose ride to York has been labelled by 
Macaulay a myth—seem to me to attain to 
that high standard of elegant rascality dis- 
played by this importation from France. For 
Claude, alas! was not a native product. No, 
to our sorrow we say it, he was born at 
Domfront, in Normandy, a place very 
famous for the excellency of the air and 
the production of mercurial wits. His 
father, moreover, was a miller, and his 
mother a tailor’s daughter. Early in life 
the boy was troubled with the stirrings of 
young ambition. He was wanted by the 
local police, but was out when they called. 
He had gone to Paris, where he did odd jobs 
for Englishmen and got his hand in, and in 
this improving exercise he continued till the 
Restoration brought him over to England 
to be a spectator of the Jubilee. He now 
entered the service of the Duke of Richmond, 
gamed, made love, drank (a vice for which 
his indulgent biographer cannot pardon him, 
though for our part we admire this graceful 
participation in a national pastime), soon fell 
into want of money, took to padding to pay 
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his debts, quickly became so accomplished in 
his business that in a proclamation for the 
taking several notorious highwaymen he 
had the honour to be named first. How 
brilliant a rise toeminence! What a record 
for a short public life! The most picturesque 
episode in it is well known, but not perhaps 
in -the appropriate language of the time. 
The style fits the subject too well to be 
passed over. 

The following is an_ extract, then, from 
the “ Memoirs of Monsieur Du Vall, contain- 
ing the History of His Life and Death: 
whereunto are annexed his last speech and 
Epitaph ; intended as a Severe Reflection on 
the too great fondness of English Ladies 
towards French Footmen, which at that time 
of day was too common a complaint :”— 

“ He with his Squadron overtakes a Coach 
which they had set over Night, having Intelli- 
gence of a Booty of four hundred Pounds in 
it. In the coach was a Knight, his Lady, and 
only one Serving-maid, who, perceiving five 
Horsemen making up to them presently 
imagined that they were beset; and they 
were confirmed in this Apprehension by 
seeing them whisper to one another and 
ride backwards and forwards. The Lady, 
to show that she was not afraid, takes a 
flageolet out of her pocket and plays. Du 
Vall takes the Hint, plays also, and excel- 
lently well, upon a Flageolet of his own, and 
in this Posture he rides up to the Coach-side. 
‘Sir,’ says he to the Person in the Coach, 
‘your Lady plays excellently, and I doubt 
not but that she dances as well: Will you 
please to walk out of the Coach and let me 
have the Honour to dance one Currant with 
her upon the Heath?’ ‘Sir,’ said the Person 
in the Coach, ‘I dare not deny anything to 
one of your Quality and good Mind. You 
seem a Gentleman, and your Request is very 
reasonable.’ Which said, the Lacquey opens 
the Boot, out comes the knight, Du Vall 
leaps lightly off his horse, and hands the Lady 
out of the Coach. They danced, and here it 
was that Du Vall performed Marvels; the 
best Masters in London, except those that 
are French, not being able to show such 
footing as he did in his great French Riding 
Boots. The Dancing being over (there being 
no violins, Du Vall sung the Currant himself), 
he waits on the Lady to her Coach. As the 
knight was going in, says Du Vall to him. 
‘Sir, you have forgot to pay the Musick.’ 
‘No, I have not,’ replies the knight ; and 
putting his Hand under the Seat of the Coach, 
pulls out a hundred Pounds in a Bag and 
delivers it to him, which Du Vall took with 
a very good grace, and courteously answered, 


‘Sir, you are liberal, and shall have no cause 
to repent your being so; this Liberality of 
yours shall excuse you the other Three Hun- 
dred Pounds,’ and giving the Word that if he 
met with any more of the Crew he might 
pass undisturbed, he civilly takes his leave 
of him. He manifested his agility of body 
by lightly dismounting off his horse, and 
with Ease and Freedom getting up again 
when he took his Leave ; his excellent Deport- 
ment by his incomparable Dancing and his 
graceful manner of taking the hundred 
Pounds.” 

That so gifted and elegant a ruffian as this 
should, in an age of gaiety and fine manners, 
when morality was never considered, have 
met his fate by having a cart pulled away 
from under him, is, to my thinking, a 
melancholy reflection on the ingratitude of 
mankind. Why, this was a man after 
Charles IT.’s own heart, and not unlike him, 
except that he was better looking! To do 
the King justice, however, 1 think he would 
have spared the highwayman if he had had 
his way. It was the judge who presided at 
the trial who hung the accomplished Claude, 
as it was the judge who with so flagrant a 
disregard for right feeling interrupted the 
solemn post-mortem celebrations, when the 
defunct hero lay in state in the “Tangiers 
Tavern,” St. Giles, in a room covered with 
black cloth, his hearse blazing with escut- 
cheons, eight wax tapers burning, and as 
many tall gentlemen with black cloaks in 
attendance. “Mum was the word, as if 
for fear of disturbing the sleeping lion ; and 
the night was stormy and rainy, as if the 
heavens had sympathised with the ladies, 
echoed over their sighs, wept over again 
their tears.” 

I read that as they were undressing him 
“in order to his lying in state,” one of 
his friends—one of the tall gentlemen in 
black cloaks, that is to say—in an abstraction 
natural no doubt to so solemn an occasion, 
and with a gesture full of a melancholy mean- 
ing, put his hand in the defunct hero's 
pocket and produced,—not his purse but his 
Dying Confession. I much regret that I 
cannot reproduce this elegant effort here. It 
is written in a blithe spirit of Christian 
resignation not unmixed with a Stoic’s con- 
tempt for the pleasures of the life he was 
leaving. It contains a surprising summary 
of Duval’s good fortunes. But the 
concluding lines in which he so to speak 
rounds his philosophy are so truly conceived 
in the spirit of the Restoration, so faithfully 
reflect the polished manners of the times, 
they are quite unfit for publication, 











DOCTOR SWIFT AND BOLINGBROKE VISITING THE KENNELS. 


From a Drawing by Huon Taomson. 
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Duval was buried in the middle aisle of 
Convent Garden Church. The fair sex 
formed the larger part of the crowd which 
attended. Flambeaux blazed, and the hero 
was laid under a plain white marble stone, 
“whereon were curiously engraved the 


not have to go far to catch it up in spite of 
our digression. It has been off the Road as 
well as we have, has got into one of those 
ruts or rather trenches, which filled 
foreigners with strange oaths—and there it 
sticks fast—the six horses with flanks dis- 





ca Brea kdow? _ 
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Du Vall arms,” and under them written in 
black this epitaph. 


“DU VALL’S EPITAPH. 


“ Here lies Du Vall: Reader if Male thou art 
Look to thy Purse: if Female to thy Heart. 
Much Havoc has he made of both; for all 
Men he made stand and Women he made fall. 
The second Conquw’ror of the Norman Race 
Knights to his arms did yield and Ladies to his 

Face. 
Old Tyburn’s glory, England’s illustrious Thief, 
Du Vall the Ladies joy: Du Vall the Ladies 
Grief.” 


What is an inscription in Westminster 
Abbey to this surprising offering at the 
tomb of genius? “The Second Conqu’ror of 
the Norman Race,’—can anything be more 
magnificent? “Du Vall the Ladies Grief.” 
This sorrow is heavenly. Let us take our 
leave of this great man and follow the Flying 
Machine that he has lightened. We shall 


From a Drawing by Hucu THomson. 


tended, the coachman scarlet in the face with 
thonging them, the guard armed with a stick 
in aid of his amiable exertions, all powerless 
to move it. The state of the roads at this 
time in early spring and winter must have 
been something awful. So late as 1797, 
Middleton, in his survey of Middlesex, speak- 
ing of the Oxford road at Uxbridge, observes 
that during the whole of the winter there 
was but one passable track on it, and that 
was less than six feet wide and was eight 
inches deep in fluid sludge. To be in 
character, on a sliding scale, all the rest of 
the road was from a foot to eighteen inches 
deep in adhesive mud, which was_ better. 
Earlier roads, more adhesive mud. Small 
wonder then that in 1668 the Bath Flying 
Machine sticks fast and needs four cart 
horses, pressed into the service after much 
bawling, to pull it on to firm land again. 
Meanwhile it has blocked the road for an 
hour to all but the fortunate people who can 
afford to ride post. Amongst these envied 
ones of the earth is his Grace the Duke of 
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Buckingham, who rides furiously by scatter- 
ing the mud far and wide on each side of 
him—his rich dress disordered and travel- 
stained, his horse covered with foam— 
his attendants spurring to keep up with his 
headlong pace and cursing the Bath Coach as 
they ride by it. His Grace is making for 
Cliefden, 


“The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and of Love,” 


which lady’s husband he has just run through 
the right breast and shoulder at Barne 
Elms ; her ladyship, who now rides by the 
Duke’s side in a page’s dress, having shed 
the light of her graceful presence on the 
amiable formality; in her office of page 
holding her lover’s horse as he exchanged 
thrusts with her better half. Delightful 
society! So picturesquely free from care 
and scruple !—who would not have lived in 
those days? The travellers in the Flying 
Machines of Charles the Second’s day must 
have seen much of that brilliant, sparkling, 
outrageous society fly by them. That seems 
to me to have been the chief advantage of 
the Flying Machines. Everybody flew by 
them—at least everybody who was worth 
seeing. 

This Hounslow Heath, which the Flying 
Machine has now left behind it—the creaky, 
mud-covered old caravan is drawn up now 
outside the Inn, at Cranford, the horses are 
in the stable feeding, the guard and coach- 
man in the snug bar lying about their heroic 
resistance to six highwaymen—it seems to 
have been the province of coachmen at all 
periods to lie—, (compare “Tom,” said I, “I 
think you can ‘whistle louder, hit a horse 
harder, and tell a bigger lie than any one I ever 
knew,”—words spoken to a great coachman 
on the Northern Road, Tom Hennessey 
by name, to which, with Spartan frank- 
ness he replied, -“ You're right, sir,’’)—but 
this is a dizression—the Hounslow Heath, 
I say, which the Flying Machine has 
left behind it, holds a prominent place at all 
periods in the “ Annals of the Roads.” To 
us it is chiefly remarkable for its Powder 
Mills, which explode once or twice a year, 
but besides highwaymen in Charles the 
Second’s time (in the spontaneous production 
of which it, in all ages, held a high place in 
national esteem), it had in James the 
Second’s time a camp of thirteen thousand 
men placed there to overawe the London 
which was ripe for the rebellion, and which 
had an exactly opposite effect, a visit to 
Hounslow Camp becoming a favourite holi- 
day amusement for Londoners ; and later on 


in the great Era of Coaching, when it was the 
first stage out of London for all coaches 
going westward, there used to be kept here 
for the purposes of posting and coaching two 
thousand five hundred horses, which perhaps 
gives as good an idea of the scale of an 
undertaking as anything can. 

It has its lists of accidents too. It was 
not a good place even in the best days of the 
road to cross in a fog. A Mr. C. Ward was 
an eye-witness of a calamity, one which 
happened in 1840 when some thick weather 
prevailed. He was bound for Bagshot and 
had to be escorted out of London by torches, 
“seven or eight Mails following one after 
the other, the guard of the foremost lighting 
the one following and so on till the last.” 
He took three hours to do the nine miles, 
and on his way back to London, the same 
weather prevailing, he found the old Exeter 
Mail in a ditch. The leaders had come in 
contact with a haycart, which not unnatu- 
rally caused them to turn suddenly round. 
They foolishly did not stop here or all would 
have been well. No! They broke the pole, 
blundered down a steep embankment, and 
brought up in the bottom of a deep ditch 
filled with mud and water. The wheelers 
were drowned and the Mail Coach pitched on 
the stump of a willow treethat hung gracefully 
over the scene. Meanwhile where were the 
outside passengers? ‘They were thrown into 
the meadow beyond in company with the 
coachman. The two inside passengers, how- 
ever remained where they were, wherever 
that was, and were extricated with some 
difficulty. Fortunately no one was injured, 
which, considering the somewhat mixed 
condition of men, beasts, and things, was 
fortunate, and lends some colour to the fine 
distinction drawn between railway and 
coaching accidents by a devotee of the roads : 
“You got upset in a coach or chaise,” he 
cries, “and there you were. You get upset in 
a railway and where are you!” 

The same authority discourses more of 
fogson Hounslow Heath as follows : 

“There were eight Mails,” he writes (they 
ought to be sung, these old coaching yarns, 
grey legends of a life that has faded, and out 
of which much meaning has gone, turned 
into Border Poetry by some horsey Scott, so 
that they should possess some form at least 
to future generations who may be grappling 
in the central blue),—“ there were eight 
Mails,” he writes, “that passed through 
Hounslow. The Bristol, Bath, Gloucester, 
and Stroud took the right hand road from 
Hounslow ; the Exeter, Yeovil, Poole, and 
‘Quicksilver,’ Devonport (which was the 
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one I was driving), went the straight road 
towards Staines. We always saluted each 
other when passing with ‘Good-night, Bill,’ 
‘Dick, or ‘Harry,’ as the case might 
be. Iwas once passing a Mail, mine being 
the fastest, and gave the wonted salute. A 
coachman named Downs was driving the 
Stroud Mail. He instantly recognised my 
voice, and said, ‘Charley, what are you 
doing on my road?’ It was he, however, 
who had made the mistake ; he had taken 
the Staines instead of the Slough Road out 
of Hounslow. We both pulled up imme- 


diately. He had to turn round and go back, 
which was a feat attended with much 


difficulty in such a fog. Had it not been 
for our usual salute he would not have 
discovered his mistake before reaching 
Staines.” 

After leaving Cranford Bridge—where 
I shall leave the Flying Machine and 
its passengers, it is much too slow for 
me considering the ground I have to 
get over—and with the help of the 
“York House” fast day coach, or “ The 
Bristol Mail,” or “The Beaufort Hunt,” 
I shall be at Bath before they “inn” 
for the night at Reading. After leav- 
ing Cranford- Bridge with its White 
Hart Inn, the memory of which is in 
the nostrils of old Stage Coachmen as 
a sweet smelling savour, the Bath Road 
runs through flat pastoral country (in- 
deed, this side of Reading there is 
hardly a rise), past Sipson Green, where 
at “The Magpies” post horses could be 
procured, past Longford where they 
couldn’t, till it enters Buckinghamshire 
just before reaching Colnbrook. 

And in entering Buckinghamshire we are 
in Classic Ground. Every yard of the way 
burns with memories—not of broken poles, 
of runaway teams, of chains snapped and 
coaches running on wheelers, and like data 
of purely horsey history ; the Bath Road is 
not rich in this kind of recollection, being a 
flat, comfortable road almost as far as New- 
bury, and as a consequence not as remarkable 
as many others for phenomenal pace, great 
catastrophes, and cunning coachmen ; but 
the memories which haunt it about Coln- 
brook no less belong, it seems to me, to its 
history, memories of great names famous in 
art, fashion, poetry, scandal, polities, which 
have posted down it, coached down it, 
sauntered by its side, lived within touch 
almost of its ceaseless hurried pulse. 

For on the right of Colnbrook is Ritchings 
—where Lord Bathurst, the pleasant kindly 
Meecenas of the last century, loved to enter- 


tain the literary celebrities of his time. 
Round his table Addison, Steele, Pope, 
Prior, and Swift constantly gathered. An 
old bench in the grounds used to be covered 
with the autographs of these immortals— 
post-prandial mementos of a pleasant jaunt 
from town. Here the great Congreve, fresh 
from some recent stage 

triumph, wrote his great 
name in juxtaposition, of 
course, to the equally 
great name of some fine 
lady. It is pleasant to 
think of these 
symposiums of 
wit, poetry, 









From a Drawing by 
Hersert RalLton. 


and politics, of the 

wine taken on the 

site of the chapel to 

St. Lawrence, the 

tutelary saint of 

> Windsor forest, of 

7 the drive back to 

London in the cool 

of the evening, of 

the laughter which echoed to some forgotten 

good thing, which made the sixteen miles 

back to London seem six, and this part of 
the Bath Road classic. 

My Lord Bathurst, after having enjoyed 
the society of Addison, Steele, Swift, Pope, 
and Prior, came at the end of his long and 
cultured life to know Sterne, and in doing so 
touched hands with the wits of two genera- 
tions. The most original of English authors 
however, and the most misunderstood, did 
not grace Ritchings with his quaint presence, 
at least not as Lord Bathurst’s guest, the 
place having passed from his lordship’s hands 
in 1739 into those of the Earl of Hertford. 
This nobleman’s wife continued the literary 
traditions of the place. She was the Eusebia 
of Dr. Watts and the Cleora of Mrs. Rowe. 
Minor poets piped about her feet and lis- 
tened with the enthusiasm which authors in 
company of their kind can feign so well to 
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her poems. For Eusebia not only wrote 
poetry, but recited it too; and this is the 
Deuce, as every one knows, and as Thomson 
found it. The author of Zhe Seasons, dedi- 
cated his poem of Spring to her ; and, no 
doubt, according to his delightful custom, 
wandered round her garden in his dressing- 
gown, and bit off the sunny side of her 
peaches ; but when Eusebia cried, “ Lend me 
your ears,” and produced a manuscript, the 
sleepy poet plied his pinions and betook 
himself to a less intellectual feast ; in point 
of fact, he went off and caroused with Euse- 
bia’s husband ; and, of course, Eusebia was 
annoyed. 





“ Lycidas,” the “Comus,” the “Sonnet to 
the Nightingale,” and probably the “ Allegro” 
and “Penseroso.” Hence it was that he 
wrote to his friend Diodati, “ You ask me 
of what I am thinking. As God shall help 
me, of immortality ; but how shall I attain 
it? My wings are fledging, and I meditate 
a flight.” I like to think that the travellers 
on the Bath Road between 1634 and 1637 
may have often passed and noticed the 
romantic figure of the young poet, his fine 
face aflame with genius, his comely head 
bent to catch the music of the spheres. The 
ladies in the Bath Machine or the Post-Chaise 
of Charles the First’s time would, I am sure, 
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This dual tenancy of Ritchings has connect- 
ed the Bath Road with some famous literary 
characters already—with, indeed, the lions of 
two periods and their jackals; but its pas- 
sage through Colnbrook connects it with a 
greater memory still. It was here—or, to 
speak more accurately, in the neighbouring 
village of Horton—that young Milton lived, 
from the time he was twenty-four to the time 
he was thirty. It was here, in the quiet 
Buckinghamshire hamlet, and before the 
shadow of political convulsion informed his 
genius with a sterner bent, that he gave to 
the world those rich fancies of a yet courtly 
Muse, which some hold still to be her most 
precious bequest. At Horton he wrote 


have noticed him; would have awakened 
their sleeping husbands, heavy with the 
dinner at Cranford, and pointed him out 
to them ; would have looked back at him, 
admired him, wondered who he was. 

But let us get back to our horses and 
coachmen ; for the history of the Bath Road 
is not all a literary history, though, of all 
the great roads of England, I have found it 
the most literary road. At one end of it 
must be remembered was Bath, and to “the 
Bath ’—as it was till quite lately called— 
jaded authors and other literary wild fowl, 
rushed to rouse sedentary livers. The Bath 
Road, as I say, however, has its coachmen 
as well as its poets, and they must be chroni- 
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cled in their courses. Down this part of the 
road, then, where we are resting, the follow- 
ing great men—who are now, let us hope, 
driving in august procession by the Styx— 
exercised their superlative craft, — Isaac 
Walton—not he of fishing fame, but the 
Mecenas of whips, the Braham of the Bath 
Road—who could pick a fly off his leader’s 
right eyelid with all the friendly dexterity 
discovered by Mr. Vincent Crummles ; Jack 
Adams, the civil and obliging pastor, who 
taught the young Etonians how to drive— 
(how schoolboys must have enjoyed coaches, 
by the way ; how the slow rate of travelling 
must have drawn out the delicious luxury of 
departure from the seat of learning; how 
postponed the horrid moment of arrival ; 
with what pride the first driving lesson must 
have been taken on so conspicuous a box ; 
with what unerring aim peas must have 
been launched at equestrians on restive horses 
from how great a point of vantage !)—then, 
to proceed with the catalogue of the coach- 
men, there was the gallant Jack Everett, 
who upset his coach near Marlborough, broke 
one of his own legs, and one also belonging 
to a female passenger, but who, disdaining 
an ignominious flight, allowed himself to be 
conveyed to the nearest surgeon in the same 
barrow with his victim, who was neither 
fair, fat, nor under fifty ; who, moreover, 
after uttering the ever memorable exclaim, 
“T have often kissed a young woman, and 
why shouldn’t I kiss an old one?” suited the 
tender action to the candid word; neither 
did shrieks issue from the barrow. Lastly 
of those who I have space left me to mention, 
Jack Stacey must not be forgotten; one of 
four brothers who worked on the Western 
roads—known, all of them, for equal skill, 
courage, punctuality, and hats with brims 
destitute of all curl; but Jack notorious 
above them all for having, for the first time 
on record, driven a Mail out of Piccadilly 
with more than four passengers inside. The 
deed, hateful alike to men and Mail inspec- 
tors, is thus pleasantly told by Mr. Stanley 
Harris, in his erudite and amusing work, 
The Coaching Age: 

“One night the Bath Mail was full inside 
all the way down, when a gentleman who 
was a regular customer wanted to return 
home to Marlborough, and there was no 
means of his getting there. Stacey held a 
council with the book-keeper, observing that 
it wouldn’t do to leave the gentleman behind 
as he was a regular customer, but how they 
were to get out of the dilemma neither of 
them was able to explain. Ultimately it 
was, I believe, solved by the gentleman him- 


self getting in just as the mail was starting. 
A squeeze it must have been if they were 
small men; but on this point I have no 
information. Arrived at “The Bear,” at 
Maidenhead, where they changed, Stacey 
went to the coach door and said, ‘“‘ There’s 
time for you to get a cup of coffee here, gen- 
tlemen, if you just like to get out.’ No one 
moved, fearful that if once out he might not | 
be able to get in again. In this way they © 
travelled down to Newbury, fifty-six miles 
from London, and the end of Stacey’s jorrney. 
They had then, however, seventeen miles to 
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go on to Marlborough, the extra passenger’s 
destination, and he got out without any 
expression of regret either on the part of 
himself or his fellow passengers at the 
parting.” 

Here is a picture of a fearful possibility 
in a coach. Degenerate travellers of to-day, 
we know what glances of flame are exchanged, 
even in an hour’s journey, between the ten 
occupants of a first class special and the 
accursed eleventh who projects himself into 
their midst at the very moment when the 
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train is moving from the platform. But 
here was an agony prolonged for seventy-four 
miles, and suffered in a sinister silence. Why 
that silence when experience would lead one 
to expect curses? I should much like to 
know the secret history of that ride. How 
did the fifth passenger so impress his pre- 
sence on his victims that they said no word 
when the coachman asked them whether they 
would like some coffee? Did he administer 
some narcotic on entering the coach, or— 
those were fighting days—was it by knock- 
ing them “out of time” that he “sent them 
to sleep . 

The issue is lapped in mystery, but much 
of the Bath Road lies beyond Colnbrook, 
where I have been pausing, and it is time to 
get along it. The fast coaches out of London 
soon covered the twenty-two miles to Reading, 
and there is no need for me to dawdle by 
the way. The purely coaching record is a 


blank. There was, however, a fine inn at 
Slough, where there is now a draughty rail- 
way station ; and at Salt Hill, six furlongs 
on, “The Windmill” was noted for its 
dinners. Here was also one of those un- 
limited establishments for the supply of 
posting horses, to be found years ago on all 
the great thoroughfares out of London. After 
crossing over Maidenhead Bridge the road 
enters Berkshire, and immediately afterwards 
the town of Maidenhead itself. An indus- 
trious curate, once resident in the town, has 
filled a large volume with its history ; but 
there is nothing in it ; and were it not that 
Royalty here first sets its foot on the road, 
we might hurry on to Maidenhead thicket, 
where we should have our purses taken. 
Such lot, at least, would in all likelihood 
have been ours, had we travelled in the 
good old days, and properly provided. The 
place had such a bad reputation so far 
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back as Elizabeth’s time, that the Vicar of 
Hurley, who did duty at Maidenhead, drew 
an extra salary as amends for having to 
pass it. 

In July, 1647, Charles the First was 
allowed, after several years separation, to see 
his children, and children and father met at 
Maidenhead, at the “ Greyhound Inn.” The 
meeting must have been a pathetic one, but 
the town was strewn with flowers and decked 
with green boughs. The united family, so soon 
to be so terribly divided, dined together, we 
read, and afterwards drove to Caversham. It 
must have been a pleasant journey that down 
the Reading Road, and would make, I think, 
a pretty picture ; the king, with a sad smile 
on his fine face, pale from imprisonment, the 
children laughing and talking gaily, innocent 
of what the Fates were preparing unseen, 
the stern guard of Ironsides, not unmoved at 
the sight, riding grimly behind. I wonder 
what Charles and his children talked about 
on that historic journey. Not of past trou- 
bles, I suspect. Care had been too constant 
a companion of late years to be chosen as a 
topic. I daresay that the king, who knew 
his folk-lore and his Berkshire too — and 
who was a capital story teller, if we are to 
believe Mr. -Wills—simply discussed the 
places of interest on the road, and acted as 
cicerone to his children. It would be a 
natural event at so critical a meeting, just as 
it was natural that Heine, after careful con- 
sideration of what he should say to Goethe 
when he met him, found when the crisis 
came that he could only talk about plums ; 
and Charles, if he did discuss scenery had a 
subject. Half a mile south of Maidenhead, 
he might have pointed out the spire of Bray 
Church, and told his children the story of the 
immortal Vicar. Perhaps at his children’s 
request, he sang them a song, or perchance 
a ballad, according to prescription, though 
I am not quite sure whether one was extant 
at the time—probably it wasn’t. At any 
rate, the vicar alone would make a subject 
for an afternoon drive. There are few char- 
acters in English history that I admire more 
than the soft-hearted Simon Aleyn. This 
genial churchman had seen some martyrs 
burnt ; he thought the game was not worth 
the candle, and at the same time discovered 
in himself no particular penchant for martyr- 
dom. The result was that he was a papist 
in Henry the Eighth’s time, a protestant in 
Edward the Sixth’s, a papist in Mary’s, and 
in Elizabeth’s a protestant again. I cannot 
sufficiently admire the genial adroitness of 
this bending to circumstance, or weary of 
considering what seas of precious blood might 









have been saved to England if Simon Aleyn’s 
contemporaries could have added a leaven of 
his cireumspection to the fury of their faith. 
But I do not think that his contemporaries 
thought very highly of poor Simon—though, 
from all I can read, he made as good a vicar 
as many of them, and a better one than most. 
No! they “lay low” for him in the cruellest 
manner, and asked him at the end of his life, 
whether, if he was not a turncoat, he 





inconstant 
changeling. 
But Simon, 
though he must 
have been about 
a hundred, was 
ready for them. 
“ Not so,” said Rk. 

he, “for I have ‘ .. 

always kept my From a Drawing by Hensert Ratton. 
principle.” Up- 

on this the 

wicked desired him to “go to,” when he 
“went to” in the following fashion. “ My 
principle,” he said, “is this: to live and 
die the Vicar of Bray.” Then his ques- 
tioners “ went to,” and the good Simon died 
according to his principles in 1588. 

His genial presence must have passed up 
and down the London Road many times 
during his life, for the purpose of taking 
fresh oaths under varying conditions, signing 
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recantations and executing more important 
commissions, and his jolly ghost should 
haunt it still if ghosts were not like stage 
coaches—so hideously out of fashion; and 
Simon would be in good company, too, if he 
would walk, for the Bath Road is haunted, 
and by two of his contemporaries. 

I shall have occasion later on to remark 
on the curious way in which Henry the 
Eighth’s name has attached itself to certain 
counties, with which, if we are to credit 
historians, for want of other pastime, he had 
no earthly connection in life. It is not sur- 
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prising, however, that between Windsor and 
Reading, the much married and much white- 
washed king should be the hero of every tale. 
And it is of a ghost story of which he is 
particularly the moving spirit—a story which 
[ shall tell here because it connects another 
royalty with the Bath Road. 

In the days, then, when people used to sit 
round ingle benches and frighten each other 
with horrid tales to make an excuse for tak- 
ing strong waters, travellers by night on the 
Bath Road used often to have a fright on this 
side of Reading. They met or rather were 
confronted with, confronted is the proper 





word, two figures, with their faces set towards 
London. The usual preliminaries in the 
way of hair standing on end, eyes shooting 
out of sockets, horses trembling violently and 
then running away having been adjusted, the 
traveller looked at the apparitions and found 
one was a fat King in Lincoln green and the 
other a pale abbott extremely emaciated, 
having his hand pressed meaningly on the 
place where his supper ought to have been 
and clearly was not—under which present- 
ment the two figures past on towards London, 
the king beckoning the churchman. So far 
so good. Butwhat occurred when the appari- 
tions in a marvellously short space of time 
were seen returning Reading-wards? Why, 
a change had come over the spirit of the 
dream and the order of the procession. The 
churchman rode first, and his complexion, 
so far as a ghost’s can, had recovered all its 
roses—his face moreover had filled out and 
his priestly hands folded before him embraced 
a portly person. Behind him rode the fat 
king tossing a purse of gold and shaking his 
royal sides with paroxysms of ghostly inaudi- 
ble laughter! The whole thing was a 
mystery. 

Its key can be found in Fuller. It seems 
that Henry the Eighth one day lost his way 
out hunting, and as he had started the chase 
at Windsor, and found himself outside the 
Abbott of Reading’s house at dinner-time, he 
must be allowed to have got some distance 
from his bearings. Clearly, however, the 
next thing was to dine, and this he did at the 
Abbott’s table, the bat-eyed Churchman 
having taken him for one of the Royal 
Guard. A sirloin was produced and the 
king “laid on,” much marked of the Abbott 
who had as much appetite as a peahen. 
When the roast had almost disappeared 
before the Royal onslaught, the Churchman 
could contain himself no longer. 

“Well fare thy Heart,” he exclaimed to 
the supposed man at arms, “for here in a 
cup of sack Iremember thy master. I would 
give a hundred pounds on condition that I 
could feed as lustily on beef as you do. 
Alas! my weak and squeezie stomach will 
hardly digest the wing of a small rabbit or 
chicken.” How cruel a case of dyspepsia in 
the Middle Ages! I recommend it to the 
notice of the faculty, as a proof that there is 
nothing new under the sun, not even in this 
“ New disease that is stealing upon us all.” 
Meanwhile the king pledged his host and 
departed. Some weeks after, the Abbott was 
committed to the Tower and fed for a short 
space on bread and water—a novel treatment 
for loss of appetite which threw the pious 
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patient into the most horrid dejection, “ yet 
not so empty was his body of food as his 
mind was filled with fears as to how he had 
incurred the king’s displeasure.” At the 
very climax of this emptiness a sirloin of 
beef was set before him, when the good 
Abbott verified the proverb that two hungry 
meals make a glutton. He in point of fact 
rivalled the king’s performance at Reading, 
and just as he was wiping his mouth, out 
jumped the king from a closet. “My Lord,” 
quoth the king, “deposit presently your 
hundred pounds of gold, or else no going 


This I believe to be the right interpreta- 
tion of the vision of the two horsemen on 
the Reading road ; which I hope will not be 
considered a digression from my subject, 
because the travellers are somewhat pale 
and insubstantial, and ride by us on ghostly 
old horses instead of in a spick and span fast 
day coach. Everything is a subject in my 
eyes provided that it has travelled on the 
road, and if Henry the Eighth and his 
patient travelled on it some time since, they 
have at all events brought me to Reading, 
which is thirty-eight miles seven furlongs 
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hence all the days of your life. I have been 
your physician to cure you of your squeezie 
stomach, and here as I deserve I demand my 
fee for the same.” Too replete for repartee 
the Abbott “down with his dust,” and 
presently returned to Reading as somewhat 
lighter in purse so much more merry in 
heart than when he came thence. I hope 
that when Henry the Eighth suppressed the 
monasteries *he remembered that the good 
Abbott had got a renewed digestion, and 
left him something to buy beef with :—but 
it is probable that he didn’t. 


from Hyde Park Corner, and a third of the 
way to Bath. 

Reading has a history like many other 
provincial towns which nobody has read of. 
That is to say the usual number of Parliaments 
have been held there at which no particular 
measures were passed. Queen Elizabeth 
visited it six times, but seems to have omitted 
to shoot a stag during her stays, there was a 
siege or two undertaken in the Civil Wars, 
and a Benedictine Abbey turned into a 
palace—the Abbey of the unfortunate Abbott. 
What is more to the purpose however, is 
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that here the Flying Machines of the early 
days of coaching inned, as they called it, after 
the first of their three days’ journey to Bath, 
and the coaches of the palmy days changed 
horses. The Great Western Hotel now 
reigns of course instead of the Bear, the 
Crown, and the George ; but it was at the 
latter signs that the passengers in the Flying 
Machine rested their jolted limbs on the 
sheets smelling of lavender that we have 
read of, and their more hurried descendants 
had just time to drink the great drink of a 
tumbler of fresh milk, one fair lump of 
sugar, two table spoonfuls of rum and just a 
*thought of nutmeg grating on the top of 
all, a trifle that could be tossed off in a 
minute and so far as I can read was perpetu- 





whimsical, confronted Benjamin Child, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law—masked, rapier in hand 
and under the pale moonlight. The lady 
had refused numberless offers of marriage 
made in due form. Due forms however were 
her aversion, and so seem men to have been, 
till one fine day, when 


“ Being at a noble wedding 

In the famous town of Reading, 
A young gentleman she saw 
Who belonged to the law.” 


In fact Benjamin Child, Esq. To him the 
lady sends a challenge unbeknownst, as Mrs. 
Gamp would say, to fight a mortal duel in 
Caleott Park. Nor did she trouble to assign 
any cause why Child—if such lot were to be 
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ally so being tossed off, before the guard 
applied “the yard of tin,” to his lips and the 
four fresh horses whirled them off to 
Newbury. 

I have said that the Bath Road has ap- 
pealed to me as being more particularly the 
literary road than any of the other five great 
thoroughfares out of London. The next 
thirteen miles out of Reading go to bear out 
this view. They teem with literary and 
romantic recollections. Two miles out of 
Reading and on the right of the road is 
Caleott House, once the seat of the Berkshire 
Lady. In the pleasant park which lies in 
front of the square, formal-looking old house, 
the beautiful Miss Kendrick, the rich, the 


his—should be skewered like a chicken. This 
sounds like Dumas, but the barrister thought 
it meant business, and repaired to the place 
named sword in hand. He found the fair 
Miss Kendrick, masked, and still unbe- 
knownst, awaiting him, 


“¢So now take your chance,’ says she, 
‘Either fight or marry me.’ 
Said he, ‘Madam, pray what mean ye? 
In my life I ne’er fom seen ye.” 


In fact he proposed point blank that she 
should unmask, not perhaps caring to take a 
pig ina poke. The lady, however, remained 
firm and incognito, when the intrepid Child, 
fortified perhaps by a view of Calcott House, 
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which formed a grateful background to the 
scene, tuld the lady that he preferred to wed 
her than to try her skill. Upon which in 
the twinkling of an eye he found himself 


“Clothed in rich attire 
Not inferior to a Squire ”— 


in fact Master of Calcott. 
romantic times, say I. 
far back as 1712. 

The memory of Pope has already given 
splendour to the Bath road; two miles 
beyond Calcott, it is graced by the memory 
of his most delightful heroine. At Ufton 
Nervet lived Arabella Fermor, the Belinda 
of “The Rape of the Lock.”” Arabella must 
have passed down the road many a time on 
her way from Ufton to Hampton Court, 


Fortunate man ; 
They were only so 


“Where mighty Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Doth sometimes counsel take and sometimes 
tea,” 


perhaps in the society of her celebrator ; for 
Pope himself was frequently a visitor at 
Ufton, many of his most delightful letters 
are dated from there, letters in which he 
gives charming sketches of English country 
life in the last century, and paints the old 
house for us, with its haunted staircase, 
secret chambers, formal gardens, and the 
raised terrace behind it where Arabella must 
often have walked. Bucklebury, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, is associated with 
even greater names. This was the country 
seat of Bolingbroke the magnificent. Here 
the great statesman who was half Horace and 
half the elder Pitt, forgot the distractions of 
political intrigue in the smiles of Burgundy, 
and the calm pleasures of country life. 
Bucklebury was his Sabine farm. Here he 
played the fancy farmer and gathered round 
him the finest intellects of the day. Swift was 
a constant visitor, and in a very delightful 
letter to Stella, he has drawn Mr. Secretary 
for us as the perfect country gentleman, 
smoking his tobacco with one or two neigh- 
bours, inquiring after the wheat in such a 
field, visiting his hounds and calling them 
all by their names, he and his wife showing 
Swift up to his bed room just in the country 
fashion. ‘“ His house,” writes the author of 
Gulliver, “is just in the midst of 3,000/. a 
year, he had by his lady, who is descended 
from Jack of Newbury of whom books and 
ballads are written; and there is an old 
picture of him in the room.” 

At Woolhampton a little over ten miles 
from Reading still stands all that is left of 
the Angel, a celebrated old posting inn, with 
a most curious sign, and three miles five 


furlongs further on is Thatcham. Here the 
passengers by the “ New Company’s elegant 
light four inside post coaches,” which in the 
palmy days of coaching did the hundred and 
five miles from Bath to London in twelve 
hours and a half, used to dine at the King’s 
Head. Here prodigies in the way of taking 
in provisions were performed in half-an-hour. 
The attack on the table must have been 
tremendous, and the tables were well fortified 
for the attack. These were the days, be it 
remembered when English cookery was Eng- 
lish cookery, unpolluted as yet with 


“‘ Art, with poisonous honey stolen from France.” 


The distinguished author of Zancred and 
the Treaty of Berlin has described the half- 
hour for dinner at such an inn as “The 
King’s Head” with much spirit. 

“The coach stops here half an hour, 
gentlemen : dinner quite ready.” 

“Tis a delightful sound. And what a 
dinner! What a profusion of substantial 


delicacies! What mighty and _iris-tinted 
rounds of beef! What vast and marble- 
veined ribs! What gelatinous veal pies! 


What colossal hams! Those are evidently 
prize cheeses! And how invigorating is 
the perfume of those various and variegated 
pickles! Then the bustle emulating the 
plenty ; the ringing of bells, the clash of 
thoroughfare, the summoning of ubiquitous 
waiters, and the all-pervading feeling of 
omnipotence from the guests, who order 
what they please to the landlord, who can 
produce and execute everything they can 
desire. "Tis a wondrous sight!” 

Three miles further on and we are at 
Newbury, or rather at Speenhamland, a kind 
of suburb of inns and posting houses which 
connected it with the Bath Road, and at New- 
bury, and indeed right on to Hungerford, we 
are on historic ground. It is out of my pro- 
vince to describe in detail the rise and fall of 
the fortunes of the fight during those two 
tremendous days September 16th, 1643, and 
October 27th, 1644, when the best blood of 
England was poured out like water on 
Speen Hill, and the cause of Charles the First 
was upheld by an uncertain triumph ; nor 
have I space to do more than make passing 
mention of the famous personages in the 
world of history, romance and letters, whose 
memories throng the road as far as Hunger- 
ford, and indeed beyond it, “thick as leaves 
on Vallambrosa.” I see Charles the First 


dressing in the bow window of the drawing 
room of Shaw House on the morning of the 
battle, and the divinity that hedges a king 
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turning aside the rebel bullet; and the Newbury the same evening stretched across 
gallant Carnarvon measuring the gateway a horse); and Sunderland dying sword in 
with his sword to see how Essex horns could hand at twenty three; and Falkland the 
pass through when they should leadhiminas blameless, who foresaw much misery to his 
prisoner, (Carnarvon’s dead body came into country, riding into the battle in the belief 




















From a Drawing by Herpext Rar.ron. 


that he would be out of that misery before 
night ; I see the travellers on the Bath Road 
smacking their lips over the Pelican dinners, 
and losing their colour over the Pelican bill, 
each equally notorious at that great house. 


“The famous inn at Speenhamland 
That stands below the hill, 
May well be called the Pelican 
From its enormous bill,” 


as Quin sang of it. On the 16th of June, 1668, 
Mr. Samuel Pepys came to “ Newberry,” as he 
spells it, and there dined “and musick: a 
song of the old courtier of Queene Elizabeth’s 
and how he was changed upon the coming in 
of the King did please me mightily, and I did 
cause W. Hewer to write it out. Then 
comes the reckoning (forced to change gold) 
8s. 7d. servants, and poor ls. 6d. So out and 
lost our way ; but come into it again.” I do 


not see Chaucer writing the Canterbury 
Tales under the oak named after him in 
Donnington Park, because, in spite of the 
tradition that says he did so, the Park did 
not come into the family’s possession till 
eighteen years after the poet’s death, but I 
can see Burke, and Johnson, and Goldsmith, 
and Reynolds posting along the road 
towards Sandford, where they are going to 
stay with Mrs. Montagu, and I can see 
Evelyn eating “ troutes” at Hungerford, and 
William of Orange receiving the commis- 
sioners of King James. This important 
episode in the Rebellion is graphically 
described by Macaulay : 

“On the morning of Saturday, 8th of 
December, 1688, the King’s commissioners 
reached Hungerford. The Prince’s body- 
guard was drawn up to receive them with 
military respect. Bentinck welcomed them 
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and proposed to conduct them immediately to 
his master. They expressed a hope that the 
Prince would favour them with a private 
audience ; but they were informed that he 
had resolved to hear them and answer them 
in public. They were ushered into his bed 
chamber where they found him surrounded 
by a crowd of noblemen and gentlemen. 
Halifax, whose rank, age and abilities entitled 
him to precedence, was spokesman. Halifax 
having explained the basis on which he and 
his colleagues were prepared to treat, put 
into William’s hand a letter from the King 
and retired. William opened the letter and 
seemed unusually moved. It was the first 
letter which he had received from his father- 
in-law since they had become avowed 
enemies. He requested the Lords and 
Gentlemen whom he had convoked on this 
occasion to consult together unrestrained 


by his presence as to the answer which ought 
to be returned. To himself, however, he 
reserved the power of deciding in the last 
resort after hearing their opinion. He then 
left them and retired to Littlecote Hall, a 
manor house, situated about two miles off, 
and renowned down to our own times not 
more on acccout of its venerable architecture 
and furniture than on account of a horrible 
and mysterious crime which was perpetrated 
there in the days of the Tudors.” 

The dreadful atrocity to which Macaulay 
here refers and the sinister rumours which 
connect it with the name of Wild Darrell, 
the then owner of Littlecote, have stamped 
themselves too luridly on the popular mind to 
be passed over lightly. I shall deal with the 
legend of Littlecote at some length ; for it is 
the most romantic episode of the road. 

W. Ovurram TrIsTRAM. 
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THE STORY .OF JAEL. 


By THE AuTHorR or “ MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” ETC. 


I. 
GULL-FLEET, 


m@) HE river Colne, once upon 

| a time, was seized with 
the desire of being a 
second Nile. We are 
speaking of course of that 
prehistoric age in which 
imagination runs riot, and 
sets down all its fancies 
The- Nile brings down mud which 





as facts. 
it deposits over the surface of Egypt, and 


fertilises it. Mud! thought the Colne, I 
can do a neat thing in mud. I can beat 
the Nile in the amount of slimy material 
I can bring on my waters and cast down 
where my waters reach. But it was not 
in mud that the Nile was to be equalled 
and excelled. A delta! thought the Colne. 
I can delticulate—a prehistoric verb and 
passable—into any number of mouths. Then 
the Colne proceeded near its embouchure to 
‘amify in various directions, like afan. But 
the attempt proved a failure, and in the end 
the Colne was forced to find her way to the 
sea through a single channel out of the many 
abortive ones she had run, leaving these latter 
some longer, some shorter, all smothering 
themselves in mud, and annually contracting. 
The Colne in the world of rivers is an instance 
of great pretence and poor execution, and 
has its counterpart in the world of men. 
Crafty millers have cast their eyes on these 
channels, and have run dams across their 
extremities with sluices in them, and when 
the tide flows into the creeks and flushes 
them full, it pours up through the sluice gate 
and brims the basin beyond; but when the 
water tries to return with the ebb, No, no, 
says the miller, you come as you will, you go 
as I choose! The trap is shut, and the water 
is caught and allowed to run away as the 


miller orders, and is made to turn a wheel 
and grind corn before it goes. 

That water, as it trickles down the empty 
channel blushing brown with humiliation, 
finds that channel which erewhile was an 
arm of green and glittering water, deteriorated 
into a gulf of ill-savoured ooze, alive with 
gulls chattering, leaping, fluttering, arguing, 
gobbling. 

At the mouth of the Colne, and yet not 
on it, nor on the sea, but lost and entangled 
among the creeks that end in mud-smother, 
lies the port of Brightlingsea. The name 
it takes from its first settler, Brit-helm, the 
Dane with the bright helmet, by which he 
was known, who ran his boat across an arm 
of sea, and squatted on what was then an 
island. It was Brithelm’s Isle; but now 
it is no more an island. One long creek 
runs past it for several miles eastward to St. 
Osyth’s Priory, and almost reaches the ocean, 
perhaps at one day it may have done so. 
Another, in an opposite direction, cuts across 
the land to the Maldon river, and actually 
reaches the great bay of the Blackwater, so 
that in its mid channel the tides meet, and 
strike each other in their wavelets angrily. 
And again, another above Brightlingsea runs 
behind the little port and tries to reach the 
sea, and did reach it in historic times, but is 
now stopped by a causeway and a miller’s 
dam. That road marks the spot where 
Brithelm’s boat crossed in ancient days. In 
later times a causeway was carried over on 
piles driven into the ooze, and then the sea 
began to choke itself at the extremity, and 
to deposit banks of mud behind the cause- 
way, which finally became dry land, and so 
Britheim’s Isle ceased to be an isle. 

Nowadays, it is along this road that the 
Brightlingsea people have to go when they 
drive or walk to the market town of 
Colchester, and a very long détour it obliges 
them to make. When a railway was run by 
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a private company up the river, it was carried 
across the mouth of this creek three miles 
down over a timber bridge, but as boats were 
accustomed to enter the channel and run up 
to the quay by the mill, the bridge was 
fashioned so as to open and allow a small 
craft to pass through. Then, to make sure 
that the bridge was complete for the train to 
pass across it, a guard or pointsman was 
stationed in a wooden hut near the end of 
the bridge, whose duty it was to let the boats 
through, and also to close the bridge again 
for the passage of the train. 

Conceive of an express rushing along the 
bridge whilst a schooner was in the act of 
passing, and consider to which would the 
encounter be most unpleasant. The object 
in life set before the pilot of the bridge over 
Gull-Fleet was to prevent such encounters. 

That railway from Brightlingsea up the 
Colne went no further than the next village, 
Wyvenhoe, where it touched the G. E. R., 
but was there ever, among coy railways such 
a coquette as this little affair? It sidled up 
to the burly, stately G. E. R. and said, “ Take 
me on,” and “ Let us love one another,” and 
then, when the G. E. R. grunted, and puffed, 
and said, “I don’t particularly like you. 
I don’t—to be plain—see much good in you,” 
then this little pouting Mignon went into 
sulks, and turned her back on the G. E. R. 
and said, “ You nasty, ugly monster, I hate 
you! I can have my own puff-puffs! I will 
have my own dear little cosy station, and my 
own servants—officials in my own livery.” 
So the little coquette set up her private 
establishment, and got to spending money 
lavishly, and, it was whispered, but the 
whisper may have been wicked scandal—got 
dipped. So then she set upa little scream 
from the whistles of one of her little engines, 
and drew a long puff, and cast two piteous 
little lines of rail towards the G. E. R., and 
said not in words, but by gestures, “‘ I have 
been naughty, take me on, on your own 
terms.” Then the G. E. R. grandly put out 
his hand to her and took her. Now, at the 
time when our story moves its course, this 
little absurd, coy little railway was not 
married to G. E.R., but was only coughing 
to draw attention to her, and making signals 
that meant, if they meant anything, “ Come 
to my help, dear duck of a G. E.R.” But 
G. E. R. was looking another way, to Walton, 
and had shut his ears and would not hear 
the appeals. And the little B. and W. R. 
was unhappy, and a little careless about the 
times it kept, and the charges it made, and 
did capricious things which old and well- 
conducted railways would never think of 








doing. But B. and W. R. was in a sulky 
mood, and didn’t care what it did, didn’t 
care what folks said, didn’t care to do its 
duty, and seemed to have lost all moral 
discrimination between right and wrong. 

But there was one point on which the 
B. and W. R. did not fail, and that was in 
the maintenance of the pilot at Gull-Fleet 
Bridge. It let the paint come off its wood- 
work, and the waiting rooms be without 
fire, and diminished its staff to a sort of 
maid-of-all-work, who sold tickets, station- 
mastered, stoked and poked, and acted as 
guard—but it never gave notice to quit to 
the pilot, Shamgar Tapp. 

On the marsh in the sun on a blazing 
summer day, lay the daughter of the said 
Shamgar Tapp, a tall handsome girl — tall 
when standing up, handsome always—playing 
with a tame gull. 

The marsh was now dry and hard. It is 
a tract of turf with veins and arteries rami- 
fying through it, that flush with water at 
high tide, the refluence of the Colne river, 
rolled back by the invading sea. But the 
turf itself is not overflowed except at neap 
tides. Now it was baked to the consistency 
of brick, and the thrift that grew over it 
was in flower, from white to pink in satiny 
shades that flickered and shifted with every 
breath of air over the water. The girl’s 
name was Jael, and she came by it in this 
way: When Mrs. Tapp presented her 
husband with a daughter, “The finest and 
biggest she-baby as ever was or ought to be,” 
said her intimate friend, Mrs. Bagg, who 
nursed her, Mrs. Tapp thought she had 
done enough for Shamgar and the world, and 
shrank from the rearing of the finest and 
biggest she-baby into a big and masculine 
girl, so she gave her husband and baby and 
nurse the slip, and left them to make the 
best of life without her. 

“And now,” said Shamgar, “what the 
dooce am I to do with this wopping baby? 
I wish it had pleased the Lord to leave 
Clementina” (that was his wife) “and take 
the baby.” He looked at the creature then 
smacking its lips. “ What in the world shall 
I do with it? If it were oyster-spat Id 
know what to do with it. I'd put it on a 
light gravelly bottom, and see it didn’t get 
choked with mud, and may be, now and 
again, feed it with barley-meal. But a real 
live rampaging and roaring female baby, and 
so big too! What ever shall Ido? And as 
to naming it. It don’t look a Clementina, 
there is black hair on its thing of a head ; 
and my Clementina had fair hair, a sort of a 
parsnip, and pale eyes, and this thing has 
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eyes that look about to be as dark as mine. 
It don’t seem to me to have any elements of 
a name ending in ina about it. I know what 
I'll do. T'll goto Scripture. I'll see in the 
Book of Judges whether Shamgar the son of 
Anath, the which slew of the Philistines six 
hundred men with an ox-goad. What was 
I saying? oh!—whether my Scriptural 
ancestor, or whatever he was, had a daughter, 
and if he had, what was her name?” 

Then he pulled down his Bible, not a book 
much read, as might be seen by the cleanness 
of the edges and the dustiness of the cover. 

“ T can’t see that he had,” mused Shamgar, 
studying the book, with his dark, bushy 
brows contracted. “In the days of Shamgar, 
the son of Anath, in the days of Jael, the 
highways were unoccupied. What was the 
relation in which they stood to one another 
is not particularised ; but as Jael became the 
wife of Heber, and struck a tent-peg through 
the temples of Sisera long after Shamgar was 
gone to glory, I guess she was his daughter. 
Therefore, and so because—you darned blus- 
tering, howling babe—Jael shall you be. 
Amen.” 

Seventeen years had passed, and Jael, from 
being a big babe, had grown into a big girl— 
strong, finely built, who strode about the 
marshes, leaped the tidal runs, shouted to 
the gulls and skuas and the kittiwakes that 
flew about the flats, and had a face a nutty 
brown, and black, thick hair, cut short like 
a boy’s, and lips red as “ butter-haves.”” Do 
you know what butter-haves are? They are 
the rose hips in the hedges. That is their 
Essex name. 

An idle girl was Jael, brought up to no 
particular work. She did, indeed, in a 
fashion, manage her father’s house, but that 
house was very small, and his demands not 
great. The major portion of her day was 
spent racing over the marshes, playing with 
the gull, sometimes bathing in the “ fleet,” 
where there was a “hard” or gravelly bed, 
sometimes rowing, and when at home some- 
times quarrelling with her father. 

He was a headstrong man, and she was a 
headstrong girl. He a man full of passion 
and will ; and she—one could see it in the 
swelling dark veins, in the sharp-cut, con- 
tracting nostrils, in the flashing eyes—a 
very little was needed, a few years, maybe 
only a few months, a hard opposition to her 
will, a great wrong, and the girl would flare 
and rage as her father flared and raged. 

If one could have stood over her now, like 
the sun, and looked down into her face, one 
would not have been surprised at the sun 
looking so long and ardently at it. The 


brow was broad and low, but the curling, 
glossy dark hair over it made it look lower 
than it really was. The dark eyebrows were 
arched, and the lashes long. Under them 
were splendid, eager, brown eyes, set within 
these long lashes. The lower part of the 
face was oval. Those red, merry lips were, 
when smiling, accompanied by deep, satellite 
dimples in the gold-brown cheeks. 

As she lay on the marsh turf, with her 
knees up, she held her hands above her face, 
not to screen the sun from it, but to serve 
as a perch for the gull, and a protection to 
her eyes from his beak. 

“ Again,” she said, “come, Jack, again! 
You missed last time,” and she put a piece 
of bread between her lips and threw the 
bird into the air. 

It fluttered about her, using its wings 
without confidence, for a couple of pin- 
feathers had been clipped in one, and yet 
not enough to prevent it from rising and 
taking a short flight. The white bird 
hovered, lurched, wheeled over her, casting 
shadows across her face, and then made a 
sudden drop and drive at her lips. Instantly, 
she struck and sent the bird back into the 
air, and, as the gull screamed with mortifica- 
tion, she laughed joyously. As she laughed 
the bit of bread fell out of her mouth. 

“Here!” she called, “Jack, here is 
another. Come, boy, don’t be beaten. Try 
again. What! Skulking? No, no, Jack! 
Once more. Ha-hah, old fellow! Supposing 
some other, and bigger Jacks, some day 
make a dash at my lips! Sha’n’t I only 
beat them away! Ay, old bird, with a 
much rougher stroke than I give you. 
Psha! I’ve hit away some of your breast 
feathers, and they are falling about me like 
snow! Ah—” she made a stroke with both 
hands now, and started up—* you mean, 
cowardly creature! That was a peck at my 
eyes! Jack, you might have blinded me! 
Jack, that was not fair! You do not under- 
stand fun. You lose your temper. I had 
not put the bread between my lips, and was 
unprepared for you, and down you dive at 
my eyes. Spite, old bird! Wicked bird! 
Spite, that! You shall not do that again.” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“ Now—you rascal, you!” she exclaimed, 
threatening the gull, which had settled at 
her feet on the ground. “I shall not forget 
and forgive that. I hate meanness. I hate 
cowardice, and it was cowardly of you to 
strike at my eyes when I was not expecting 
you. Come, Jack, hop on my hand, and 
now, fair play. I will put the bread in my 
lips, and you shall peck and try to take it— 
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without flying, and I without striking. I 
will hold my other hand behind my back. 
No! Tired of playing? Very well. I bear 
no malice ; let us kiss and be chums.” She 
had put her right hand behind her, and had 
raised the left, on the wrist of which sat 
the gull, expanding and closing its wings, 
balancing itself as she changed her position. 
All at once Jael’s right hand was caught, a 
hand was thrust under her chin, her face was 
turned up, and a kiss pressed on her lips. 

Then a laugh, and she was let go. “ Pecked 
and got my ripe fruit, and made friends,” was 
shouted in her ear. She turned, flaming 
with anger and shame to the roots of her 
hair, and saw before her a young man ina 
blue jersey, and dark blue breeches, and a 
straw hat on his head. 


II. 
A PAIR OF JAYS. 


THat was the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance, or friendship, or love affair. I say or, 
not and, because it was not acquaintanceship 
and friendship and love in one, or,in rapid 
development from one to the other. The tie 
between them was elastic, sometimes very 
close, sometimes very loose; sometimes it 
was real love, and sometimes only cold, 
nodding acquaintance. The reason for this 
variation of relation was to be sought in 
Jael, not in Jeremiah Mustard. 

Jael was impulsive, hot, and capricious. 
Sometimes she quarrelled with Jeremiah, as 
—it must be confessed—she quarrelled with 
her father, and as—but that was allowable— 
she quarrelled with her gull. 

It is a curious fact that man—and woman 
also—is never contented with what he has, 
but always wishes for what he has not ; 
grumbles at what is, and desires what is not ; 
and pants with unutterable longing for what 
cannot be. The artist who paints exquisitely 
sulks over his pictures and craves to be a 
musician, and curses his folly when he was a 
boy in not practising his fingers on the piano ; 
and the sailor wants to be a soldier, and the 
soldier longs for a deck and the blue sea ; 
and the girl’s ideal of happiness is to be a 
wife, and the wife sighs to be an unencum- 
bered maiden again; and the first fiddle in 
the great orchestra of life envies the corno- 
pean, and the cornopean longs for the double 
bass, and the man who saws on that elephan- 
tine instrument is conscious how absurd he 


looks poking his head from behind the great 


stem, and sighs “I want to be a fluter!” 
and the conductor is disgusted at swaying 
the bdéton, and would like to sit in the 
audience ; and in the audience those in the 
reserved seats say that the only situation for 
hearing the music properly is back in the 
shilling or sixpenny places, and those in the 
rear growl because they are where the 
draught creeps round their feet and ears, 
and their benches are uncushioned, and— 
because they are not in the fauteui/s reserved 
for the wealthy. 

So was it with Shamgar Tapp. He was 
condemned by his profession as pilot over 
Gull-Fleet to be always at his post—to have 
indeed a very light task, but a monotonous 
and trying one—and his soul was full of am- 
bition to see the world, to visit Asia, Africa, 
and America. Why should every young eub 
at Brightlingsea be able to follow his desires 
and go in a sailing craft somewhere, and see 
something beyond the flat coast of Essex, 
and sea, purer, bluer than the estuary of the 
Colne ? 

“T’ve heard tell,” said Mr. Shamgar Tapp, 
“that there be black people—niggers. Why 
am I never to set my eyes ona nigger? Why 
has Providence so ordained that I can never 
go sailing to Africa, and see niggers? Or— 
if that be too much-—-why doesn’t niggers 
come here and show theirselves off to me? 
There was a parcel of ’em came to Colchester 
and performed on the banjo and knuckle- 
bones there, but I couldn’t go. I must stay 
here, and mind the bridge—always so. 
Everything in this world goes contrary. 
The parson, he came here t’other day, and 
said we couldn’t expect to have everything 
in this world. No, I dare say not—but 
shall I see niggers in the world to come? I 
doubt but such as go there will have left 
their black skins behind them, and there'll be 
a pretty state of things for me—never seen a 
nigger in all my life, and never a chance 
of seeing any for all eternity. It isn’t,” 
argued Shamgar, “the nigger himself I care 
for so much ; it is that I want to satisfy my 
mind about him. From all I can see, the 
sun burns us brown, just the same as roasting 
coffee or doing a chop; it don’t make smut 
of us. Well, I believe—and till I see and 
satisfy myself with my own eyes, I will 
believe—that the real nigger is a sort of a 
deep red brown—a very dark chestnut ; but 


as for being black—real black—get along!” 





Tapp was working the crank turning the 
bridge, which had been opened to allow of a 
boat laden with straw to pass out with the 
falling tide. 

“What are reason and the faculty of 
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observation given to a man for, if they are to 
lead him to knock his nose against stone 
walls, or lose his way ina marsh? Doesn't 
reason, and the light of nature, and daily 
observation show that the sun browns the 
skin, and doesn’t blacken? The sun black 
a man’s skin as a shoe-boy blacks a boot !— 
get along!” 

The bridge was closed, the lines united. 

“ Life is made up of contrarinesses,” said 
Tapp ; “else why should I have been left a 
widower with that rollicking she-baby—that 
Jael to bring up. Lord! what a bother I 
had with her, and spoon-feeding and teeth- 
ing, and now—she’ll be running after all the 
boys. That’s the way with gals. Then 
there’s her money, that is, her mother’s 
money ; it was thirty-eight pounds, but I’ve 
made it up to forty ; the which is potted and 
put away. I'll go and see it is all right.” 

He took his spade and went into the 
marsh ; at one spot known only to himself 
he removed the turf. “Right it is,” said 
Tapp. “ Forty pounds all in gold. I’m not 
a fool to trust that to banks and specu- 
lators, and sink in railways, and put into 
funds that goes up and down, up and down, 
like a ship's deck, and may go down, down 
some day altogether. Not I. There is the 
pot—an old preserved ginger pot, and forty 
sovereigns in it—Jael’s own money. I'll 
give it her when she marries, and I’ve seen 
the back of her.” 

“Look there!” said Jael, touching the 
arm of Jeremiah—they were together, sitting 
under a thorn-tree on the land above the 
marsh, “ Father’s looking at my treasure. 
I never told you of that. My mother had 
some money, and father keeps it for me.” 

* How much?” 

“Oh, I do not know—forty or fifty 

unds.” 

“ That’s a great lot.” 

“Ts it? Ihave no use for it now; but I 
may some day, if we get married. Father 
hides the pot about in different places, so 
that no one may discover where it is; but I 
always know. He’s not afraid of telling me. 
But if he didn’t tell me, I should know. I 
could watch him.” 

“Fifty pounds! Why you might buy a 
boat with that.” 

“T dare say I might, but father won’t let 
me have the money till I marry; then I 
shall have it, and then you may do what you 
like with it.” 

“ Fifty pounds !” again repeated Jeremiah. 
“Why, if I had that I could buy a share 
in the Cordelia along with Tom May. He 
was saying yesterday in the ‘Anchor’ he 
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wanted a mate. We'd go after chalk to 
Kent—there’s a lot required for the new sea- 
wall, and we'd catch sprats when we couldn’t 
go after oysters. I'd make a pint of money 
in no time. That’s the worst of it; if you 
want to reap money, you must sow money. 
There’s the trouble with me. I’ve nothing, 
and so I can never get anything. I see lots 
of chances before me, but I can’t take hold 
of them, because, like the man without 
arms, [ can’t grip. It’s all money does it. 
You'd soon see ; if I had a little to start with, 
what a lot I'd make. I’ve brains. I can 
see through a milestone, but I can’t make a 
start without something to start on. Fifty 
pounds would just do it. Pot your money! 
What an idea! Invest it. Lend it to me, 
and 1 will turn it over and over, and every 
time it turns it will grow. Go and ask your 
father to lend me the money.” 

“Tt is of no use. He is suspicious of all 
speculations.” 

“Then take it.” 

“ What—my money ?” 

“ Yes, your money.” 

“ But father would not let me.” 

“Tt is your money, not his.” 

Jael shook her head. “ Father will not part 
with the money till I marry ; so he who wants 
the money must take me along with it.” 

“ How old are you, Jael?” 

“T’m just on eighteen.” 

“ And I am twenty-one; just of age, and 
come into my property.” 

“ What is your property, Jerry?” 

“ Nothing—nothing at all. There is the 
aggravation. I have brains. I was the 
best boy in the school; always head of the 
class ; but I can do nothing, begin nothing, 
gain nothing, because I’ve nothing to begin 
with. If you were a mathematician, Jael, 
you'd know that you may try to multiply 
naught till you're black in the face, and 
naught is the product. You must have a 
cipher of some value, and tack naughts to that 
before you can make tens, and hundreds, and 
thousands, and millions. But without a 
cipher to begin with, with naught but a 
naught, all the adding of naughts makes 
naught but naught. That’s my situation. 
I could do wonders if I had something to 
begin upon.” 

“There’s nothing for it, then,” said Jael, 
with her face grave, “ but for you to go to 
father and ask him to give us to you.” 

“Ust What do you meant” 

“ Me,.and the pot, and the sovereigns, and 
the gull.” 

“ ]’ll risk it,” said Jeremiah ; “ but I don’t 
want the gull no more than I do the pot.” 
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“Who takes me takes the gull, and he 
who takes the money must have the ginger 
pot also to hold it in.” 

“ What do you say, Jael? Shall I risk it?” 

“Yes,” she said. “ Why not? We are 
both as strong as ever we are likely to be, 
and able to keep house together.” 

Afar off stood Shamgar. He had caught 
sight of the two. 

** Ah,” said he, “there they are—that pair 
of chattering, good-for-nothing, mischievous 
jays—Jael and Jerry—J. andJ. Looking on, 
were they, whilst I was digging up the pot. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if Jael were to tell 
that fellow all about it. I must hide it else- 
where. Idon’t trust him or any one knowing 
where the girl’s money is hid. It would be 
as bad as putting it in a bank, or specu- 
lating with it. I wonder what they’re a- 
talking about? A pair of darned chatter- 
ing, good-for-nothing, pecking, mischievous 
jays. Up to wickedness of some sort, I'll be 
bound. Whatever did my wife, Clementina, 
mean by leaving of me with that girl to 
bring up. I wish she’d come back from the 
world of spirits, just for a moment—I wish 
she would—and, by Gorr! I'd pull her 
nose.” 


ITI. 
A JAEL-ORESS. 


JaEL went on the railway bridge, climbed 
to the rail and sat on it, swinging her feet, 
and looking round at her father’s cottage. 
Jerry had risked it—he had gone in to see 
old Tapp, and ask for the ginger pot, and 
Jael, and the gull, and the sovereigns. The 
tide was rushing away below, through the 
tarred posts of the bridge, swirling and 
sweeping along with it strands of sea-tangle. 

“Hah!” exclaimed Jael, “there goes a 
shepherd’s purse!” as she saw a black sea- 
weed pouch drive by. “If Jerry gets the 
money we shall want purses into which to 
put it.” 

In the broad estuary of the Colne was the 
little vessel that had recently passed through 
the swing bridge; its sail was spread, and 
it was speeding out with the rapidly ebbing 
tide. Down Mersea Fleet, the channel oppo- 


site, another boat was coming, also with wings 
spread, also straw laden ; both were on their 
way to town with their loads, to supply some 
of the many mews of the metropolis. 
“See!” exclaimed Jael, “there’s yonder 
boat coming this way, and the boat that has 
gone through the bridge is going from just 


the opposite direction, and they will both sail 
out together with the tide and wind into the 
blue deep sea, and take their course together 
—just like Jerry and me. Why!” she 
suddenly exclaimed, “ what is the meaning 
of that? Here comes Jerry, jumping and 
running as if father had touched him with 
the red-hot poker. Jerry! what is it? 
Stay !—where are you going? What has 
father said ?” 

The young man, looking hot, angry, and 
agitated,came up. “It is no use,” he swore. 
“ Confound it! What an ass I was to go, and 
what a fool you were to advise me. I shall 
enlist ; it is of no use staying here. Good-bye, 
Jael—when I’m gone, you will think of me.” 

Not another word of farewell—he was off, 
over the bridge, running, and, having reached 
the further side, leaped the light rail that 
divided the line from the marsh, and went 
across it, in the direction of his own home. 
Jael had descended from the rail on which 
she had been sitting; she stood with her 
hands behind her, holding it, looking after 
young Mustard, her feet planted together on 
one of the sleepers of the line. 

The colour rose and dyed her brown cheek 
a rich apricot, and then went. What was 
the meaning of Jerry running away ? 

Then she heard her father calling her, but 
was too preoccupied by her thoughts to 
attend and answer. She was roused by his 
hand roughly grasping her shoulder. 

“Come! come in, you girl; come in at 
once,” and he dragged her by sheer force to 
his cottage. When there, he shut the door. 

“Tt has come to this,” said he; “you 
send lovers to me with the impertinence to 
ask for you—and such lovers too.” 

Jael folded her arms. 

“ Only one, father.” 

“ And isn’t that one enough? A boy of 
twenty, or one-and-twenty, without a trade, 
a good-for-naught! And pray how long 
has this been going on?” 

“ What, father?” 

“What! What! This love-making, with- 
out axing of my leave, and just picking up 
the worst fish in the whole net.” 

“Jerry and I have been friends many 
months. I love him, and am going to marry 
him, and then we’re going shares with Tom 
May in the Cordelia.” 

“Oh, indeed! All is settled, is it?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Tt takes three to settle such a matter as 
that. Do you suppose I’m going to give you 
to that whipper-snapper !—a lad who never did 
enough honest work to earn his bread, a 
lad without a father—” 
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“ Well, and I am without a mother.” 

“That's a different matter altogether. He’s 
a good-for-nothing chap, and I won’t have it.” 

“Every one is against him,” said Jael ; 
“every one has something hard, and unkind, 
and unjust to say of him ; but you know he 
was head boy in the school.” 

“Oh, yes, and that spoiled him for hard 
work. Look at his hands, they are soft as 
a girl’s. I tell you he don’t like work. He 
likes to be in the ‘Anchor,’ smoking and 
drinking, and—” with concentrated wrath— 
“it’s the likes of he as can go all round the 
globe and see niggers, and rub them and see 
if it be burnt cork or not, and I am forced to 
stay at home. Talk of slaves, do you !—get 
along.” 

“T thought, father,” said Jael, “that if I 
married Jeremiah he’d be useful to you. He 
might attend to the bridge, and pilot the 
trains over, and allow you sometimes to get 
away.” 

“Indeed! bring him into my little cabin, 
would you? Let him take some of my work! 
I'd see him hanged first, for I never could trust 
that chap. He'd let engine and train run 
into the Fleet. If that happened, on whom 
would the blame lie but on me? I won't 
hear of it. That’s flat, flat as turbot.” 

‘‘But, father, I love him, and I care for 
no one else, and I want him. Besides, we 
have arranged about the Cordelia. If he is 
not te have me, I think I should let him have 
some of the money out of the pot, to start 
him in life, to make up to him for the 
disappointment.” 

“Do you!” roared old Tapp. “Lord! 
what did Clementina mean with leaving me 
saddled with such an incumbrance. Hold 
your tongue, you make me mad. I shall 
strike you if you say more. Jeremiah !—all 
Brightlingsea knows he is an idle fellow, 
with no good in him, never sticks regularly 
to one trade. He’s drove an engine; he's 
been at sea What do you mean, trying 
to interrupt me. I know what I'll do—I'll 
go to Fingrinhoe after Mrs. Bagg. She 
shall be a mother to you; she shall comb 
your hair; she shall put you in traces and 
set blinkers over your eyes, that you look 
straight afore you at the road where your 
best interests lie, and don’t be peering all 
about you at the boys. I'll pull on my best 
coat—let’s see, there won’t be a train till 
5.35—and I'll go to Fingrinhoe and propose 
to Mrs. Bagg, and come and be a mother to 
you.” 

“Father, you do not mean it!” Jael’s 
veins swelled. 

“Ay, I do; I'll go at once. 





Get your 


room ready, she shall share it with you, and 
see how she likes the situation, and the 
whipping and the driving of such a colt as 
you. I'll have you broken in, I will.” 

“ Father, if you do that I shall run away.” 

“Will you? Where will you run to! 
See here, Jael. Did you ever know boys 
play at dobb-nuts? Two does it; each has 
a chestnut with a string through it, and one 
strikes at the other nut, and if he splits it he 
conquers. I take it your head and mine are 
set against each other, and we'll see which 
cracks first, which proves hardest. Dobb- 
nuts itis! I pity your skull, I do, for my 
head is hard, uncommon hard.” 

Mr. Shamgar Tapp put on his best coat, 
and went down to the water’s edge, where 
he got into a boat ; and at once took off his 
coat again and laid it in the bows. Then he 
began to row. 

“Drat the girl!” he said. “What do I 
know, of the management of girls, that 
Providence should have given me one, and 
left me to manage her? Providence might 
just as well have dropped an elephant down 
my chimney, and told me to rear that, and 
given me no instructions what victuals to 
give it, or what diseases it was troubled 
with, and when and how it might become 
dangerous. But there—I won't think of 
that Jael any more. I'll change the subject. 
When I think of her taking up with that 
loafer, Jeremiah Mustard, it makes my blood 
boil. Talking of boiling too,” he pulled long 
strokes, “talking of boiling, don’t I know by 
experience that a black kettle takes half the 
time to bring to the boil as does a polished 
tin one? Don’t it, so to speak, suck in the 
heat? Very well. What is the human reason 
and experience given to a man for if he 
ain’t to apply his experience and exercise his 
reason. Don’t tell me that African niggers 
are by nature black. Why, bless me! if 
a nigger were by nature black, and was to 
sit down on the burning desert he’d begin to 
boil at once, and the steam come out of his 
nose. He'd take in the heat and suffer from 
it twice as fast as if he were white. It’s 
with niggers as with kettles. I don’t believe, 
I won’t believe, that there is one law of 
nature for kettles, and another for human 
beings—get along.” 

Presently his boat touched the land, and 
he drew it up the slope from the shore 
to Fingrinhoe, where was the cottage now 
oceupied by the widow Bagg. Mr. Tapp 
came in. 

“’Do, Mrs. Bagg, ’do?” 

“ How do you feel yourself?” 

Mrs. Bagg was a fine woman of about 
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He took a seat. 
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forty-five, fresh for her age, with an aquiline 
nose, fine dark eyes, her hair, parted on one 
side, was drawn over to the other; a tidy 
woman, who kept her cottage scrupulously 
clean, and her person scrupulously neat. 
Folks said she had a temper, but tidy women, 
and good housewives generally have tempers, 
there is energy, go, in them ; they have no 
patience with slovenly people, and work half 
done. 

“ Mrs. Bagg,” said Tapp, “ I’ve come to call 
you to task. Why didn’t you smother it?” 

“Smother what?” 

“The baby—my Jael. It is nigh on 
eighteen years ago you were in my house, 
and was almost a mother to that creature. 
You never considered my wishes, you never 
had a spark of human feeling and neighbourly 
consideration for me. You might as well 
have gone and sown tares in my field, or 
thrown a firebrand in at my window, or let 
loose a hyena in my kitchen. It was your 
duty to have smothered it.” 

“ But, Master Tapp, I did not think— ” 

“No. In course you did not think. 
Women never do think. If you'd have 
thought you’d have known how inconvenient 
it would have been to me with a she-baby 
yowling for its meat, and I called away to 
open the bridge, or to leave it alone, after it 
could toddle, with the lamp on the table 
burning, and the fire in the grate blazing, 
and me off closing the bridge over the Fleet. 
No, you never thought, not you.” 

“But, Master Tapp, surely—” 

“You never asked me my opinion. You 
treated me as if I were a cipher in the 
house, as if that baby was everything, and I 
must have no will of my own, no wishes 
concerning it, no chance for myself. I did 
not think you was that unfeeling and 
ungenerous—but so you acted, and it has 
left me as tangled as twine.” 

“T couldn’t do it, you know, Master Tapp.” 

“In course you couldn’t,” he said sarcas- 
tically ; “just you come over and see the 
consequence. There’s that girl grown up, 
and tearing over the marshes after the 
young men. WhatamI todo? What can 
Ido? She is that daring and audacious, 
that she defies me. You should have 
smothered her when she was born. You'd 
have done it if you’d had any Christian and 
womanly feelings in your bosom, Mrs. Bagg.” 

That lady was so disconcerted at the 
sudden and unexpected attack that she was 

_incapable of defending herself. She looked 
about her, and for lack of something else to 


say, asked, “ Will you have a cup of tea, 
Master Tapp?” 

“TI don’t mind if I do,” he replied. “It'll 
soothe the inflammation I feel within me. 
Ah! Mistress Bagg, did you ever reckon on 
changing your name ?” 

“ Well, master,” answered the widow, “I 
can’t say I have never thought on it, because 
the men press it soon me. The offers I’ve 
had since my dear man died would dress a 
potato field; but I put them from me—I 
waited for better offers.” 

“ Now, see this,” said Shamgar, “I change 
my shirt once a week, so there’s washing to 
do. And I wear a hole in the foot of my 
worsted socks once a week, so there’s darning 
to do. And I like my victuals hot and 
reg’lar, so there’s cooking to do—a chop or a 
steak on Sundays, and a bit of pudding and 
gravy on Tuesday. Then with these sewing- 
machines come in all one’s coats and trousers 
and waistcoats go to pieces at the seams.” 

“TI know they do,” said Mrs. Bagg. 

“How do you know?” asked Shamgar. 
“Have you been overhauling my chest of 
drawers ¢” 

“I was speaking promiscuous,” explained 
the widow, “of work done by sewing machines. 
You see they don’t knot the ends of the 
thread.” 

“T don’t know nor care how it comes 
about, but I know my garments are ever 
giving way at the seams and letting in air— 
and it’s a windy place is Gull-Fleet Bridge. 
So there’s tailoring to be done. And then, 
and above all, there’s that Jael, that girl, to 
be kept under, and held in tight, and taught 
her duties, and made to stay at home, and 
held from the boys, and so,” said Mr. Tapp, 
“there’s also Jaeloring to be done.” 

“There must be,” agreed Mrs. Bagg. 

“ Now, if she goes off, I'll want some one 
to manage for me, and if she don’t go off, 
still I want some one. So if you please, you 
can come and try it, and I'll see what you're 
like, and there’s no saying—more wonderful 
things have happened—but you may come in 
the end to changing your name. That 
depends, you see, mistress, on how you get on 
with the washing, and the mending, and the 
cooking, and the tailoring, and the Jaeloring.” 

“IT don’t mind, I’m no ways particular,” 
said Mrs. Bagg. “I'll come and try it.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Tapp. “Then I'll 
wait here whilst you put your few things 
together, and I'll row you back. That girl 
wants looking after continually and regularly 
as Gull-Fleet Bridge.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SUMMER IN SOMERSET. 





<¢)HE brown Barle river run- 
ning over red rocks aslant 
its course is pushed aside, 
and races round curving 
slopes. The first shoot of 
eas 7 the rapid is smooth and 
polished like a gem by 
the lapidary’s art, rounded 
and smooth as a fragment of torso, and 
this convex undulation maintains a solid 
outline. Then the following scoop under is 
furrowed as if ploughed across, and the ridge 
of each furrow, where the particles move a 
little less swiftly than in the hollow of the 
groove, falls backwards as foam blown from 
a wave. At the foot of the furrowed decline 
the current rises over a rock in a broad white 
sheet—white because as it is dashed to pieces 
the air mingles with it. After this furious 
haste the stream does but just overtake those 
bubbles which have been carried along on 
another division of the water flowing steadily 
but straight. Sometimes there are two 
streams like this between the same banks, 
sometimes three or even more, each running 
at a different rate, and each gliding above a 
floor differently inclined. The surface of 
each of these streams slopes in a separate 
direction, and though under the same light 
they reflect it at varying angles. The river 
is animated and alive, rushing here, gliding 
there, foaming yonder ; its separate and yet 
component parallels striving together, and 
talking loudly in incomplete sentences. 
Those rivers that move through midland 
meads present a broad, calm surface, at the 


same level from side to side ; they flow with- 
out sound, and if you stood behind a thick 
hedge you would not know that a river was 
near. They dream along the meads, toying 
with their forget-me-nots, too idle even to 
make love to their flowers vigorously. The 
brown Barle enjoys his life, and splashes in 
the sunshine like boys bathing—like them he 
is sunburnt and brown. He throws the 
wanton spray over the ferns that bow and 
bend as the cool breeze his current brings 
sways them in the shade. He laughs and 
talks, and sings louder than the wind in his 
woods. 

Here is a pool by the bank under an ash 
—a deep green pool inclosed by massive 
rocks, which the stream has to brim over. 
The water is green—or is it the ferns, and 
the moss, and the oaks, and the pale ash 
reflected? This rock has a purple tint, 
dotted with moss spots almost black; the 
green water laps at the purple stone, and 
there is one place where a thin line of scarlet 
is visible, though I do not know what causes 
it. Another stone the spray does not touch 
has been dried to a bright white by the sun. 
Enclosed, the green water slowly swirls round 
till it finds crevices, and slips through. A 
few paces farther up there is a red rapid— 
reddened stones, and reddened growths 
beneath the water, a light that lets the red 
hues overcome the others—a wild rush of 
crowded waters rotating as they go, shrill 
voices calling. This next bend upwards 
dazzles the eyes, for every inclined surface 
and striving parallel, every swirl, and bubble, 
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and eddy and rush around a rock chances to 
reflect the sunlight. Not one long pathway 
of quiet sheen, such as stretches across a 
rippled lake, each wavelet throwing back its 
ray in just proportion, but a hundred 
separate mirrors vibrating, each inclined at 
a different angle, each casting a tremulous 
flash into the face. The eyelids involuntarily 
droop to shield the gaze from a hundred 
arrows ; they are too strong—nothing can be 
distinguished but a woven surface of 
brilliance, a mesh of light, under which the 
water runs, itself invisible. I will go back 
to the deep green pool, and walking now 
with the sun behind, how the river has 
changed ! 

Soft, cool shadows reach over it, which 
I did not see before ; green surfaces are calm 
under trees; the rocks are less hard; the 
stream runs more gently, and the oaks come 
down nearer; the delicious sound of the 
rushing water almost quenches my thirst. 
My eyes have less work to do to meet the 
changing features of the current which now 
seems smooth as my glance accompanies its 
movement. The sky, which was not noticed 
before, now appears reaching in rich azure 
across the deep hollow, from the oaks on one 
side to the oaks on the other. These woods, 
which cover the steep and rocky walls of the 
gorge from river to summit, are filled 
with the June colour of oak. It is not 
green, nor russet, nor yellow; I think it may 
be called a glow of yellow under green. It 
is warmer than green; the glow is not on the 
outer leaves, but comes up beneath from the 
depth of the branches. The rush of the 
river soothes the mind, the broad descending 
surfaces of yellow-green oak carry the glance 
downwards from the blue over to the stream 
in the hollow. Rush! rush!—it is the 
river, like a mighty wind in the wood. A 
pheasant crows, and once and again falls the 
tap, tap of woodmen’s axes—scarce heard, for 
they are high above. They strip the young 
oaks of their bark as far as they can while 
the saplings stand, then fell them, and as 
they all lie down hill there are parallel streaks 
of buff (where the sap has dried) drawn 
between the yellow-green masses of living 
leaf. The pathway winds in among the trees 
at the base of the rocky hill; light green 
whortleberries fill every interstice, bearing 
tiny red globes of flower—flower-lamps—open 
at the top. Wood-sorrel lifts its delicate 
veined petals; the leaf is rounded like the 
shadow of a bubble on a stone under clear 
water. I like to stay by the wood-sorrel a 


little while—it is so chastely beautiful ; like 
the purest verse, it speaks to the inmost heart. 


Staying, I hear unconsciously—listen! Rush! 
rush! like a mighty wind in the wood. 

It draws me on to the deep green pool 
enclosed about by rocks—a pool to stand 
near and think into. The purple rock, dotted 
with black moss; the white rock ; the thin 
scarlet line ; the green water ; the overhang- 
ing tree ; the verdant moss upon the bank ; 
the lady fern—are there still. But I see also 
now a little pink somewhere in the water, 
much brown too, and shades I know no name 
for. The water is not green, but holds in 
solution three separate sets of colours. The 
conferve on the stones, the growths beneath 
at the bottom waving a little as the water 
swirls like minute seaweeds—these are brown 
and green and somewhat reddish too. Under 
water the red rock is toned and paler, but 
has deep black cavities. Next, the surface, 
continually changing as it rotates, throws 
back a different light, and, thirdly, the oaks’ 
yellow-green high up, the pale ash, the 
tender ferns drooping over low down confer 
their tints on the stream. So from the floor 
of the pool, from the surface, and from the 
adjacent bank, three sets of colours mingle. 
Washed together by the slow swirl, they 
produce a shade—the brown of the Barle— 
lost in darkness where the bank overhangs. 

Following the current downwards at last 
the river for a while flows in quietness, broad 
and smooth. A trout leaps for a fly with 
his tail curved in the air, full a foot out of 
water. Trout watch behind sunken stones, 
and shoot to and froas insects droop in their 
flight and appear about to fall. So clear is the 
water and so brightly illuminated that the 
fish are not easily seen—for vision depends 
on contrast—but in a minute I find a way 
to discover them by their shadows. The 
black shadow of a trout is distinct upon the 
bottom of the river, and guides the eye to 
the spot, then looking higher in the trans- 
parent water there is the fish. It was 
curious to see these black shadows darting to 
and fro as if themselves animated and without 
bodies, for if the trout darted before being 
observed the light concealed him in motion. 
Some of the trout came up from under 
Torre-steps, a singular structure which here 
connects the shores of the stream. Every 
one has seen a row of stepping stones across 
a shallow brook; now pile other stones on 
each of these, forming buttresses, and lay 
flat stones like unhewn planks from buttress 
to buttress, and you have the plan of this 
primitive bridge. It has a megalithic appear- 
ance, as if associated with the age of rude 
stone monuments. They say its origin is 
doubtful ; there can be no doubt of the loveli- 
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ON THE BARLE. 
From a Drawing by J. W. Nonrrn. 


ness of the spot. The Barle comes with his 
natural rush and fierceness under the unhewn 
stone planking, then deepens, and there over- 
hanging a black pool—for the shadow was so 
deep as to be black—grew a large bunch of 
marsh marigolds in fullest flower, the broad 
golden cups almost resting on the black water. 


The bridge is not intended for wheels, and 
though it is as firm as the rock, foot passengers 
have to look at their steps, as the great planks, 
flecked with lichen at the edges, are not 
all level. The horned sheep and lambs go 
over it—where do they not go? Like goats 
they wander everywhere. 
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In a cottage some way up the hill we ate 
clotted cream and whortleberry jam. Through 
the open door came the ceaseless rush ! rush ! 
like a wind in the wood. The floor was of 
concrete, lime, and sand, on the open hearth, 
—pronounced “airth”—sods of turf cut 
from the moor, and oak branches were 
smouldering under the chimney crook. Turf 
smoke from the piled-up fires of winter had 
darkened the beams of the ceiling, but from 
that rude room there was a view of the 
river, and the hill, and the oaks in full June 
colour, which the rich would envy. Some- 
times in early morning the wild red deer are 
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scanty foliage left the nests exposed, they 
were still occupied by late broods. Rooks’ 
nests are not so often seen in ashes as in 
elms. 

By a mossy bank a little girl—a miniature 
Audrey—stout, rosy, and ragged, stood with 
a yellow straw hat aslant on her yellow hair, 
eating the leaves from a spray of beech in 
her hand. Audrey looked at us, eating the 
beech leaves steadily, but would not answer, 
not even, “ Where’s your father to?” For 
in Somerset the “to” is put last, and must 
never be omitted; thus, instead of saying 
“TI bought this at Taunton,” it is correct to 


IN HOLFORD GLEN, 


From a Drawing by J. W. Nortu. 


seen feeding on the slope opposite. As we 
drove away in reckless Somerset style, along 
precipices above the river, with nothing but 
a fringe of fern for parapet, the oak woods 
on the hills under us were shading down into 
evening coolness of tint, the yellow less 
warm, the green more to the surface. Upon 
the branches of the trees moss grows, form- 
ing a level green top to the round bough like 
a narrow cushion along it, with frayed edges 
drooping over each side. Though moss is 
common on branches, it does not often make 
a raised cushion, thick, as if green velvet 
pile were laid for the birds to run on. There 
were rooks’ nests in some tall ash trees ; the 


say “I bought this to Taunton.” There 
are models under glass cases in places of 
entertainment with a notice to say that if a 
penny be inserted the machine will go. 
Audrey the Little would not speak, but when 
a penny was put in her hand she began to 
move, and made off for home with the trea- 
sure. The road turned and turned, but 
which ever way the Barle was always under 
us, and the red rock rose high at the side. 
This rock fractures aslant if worked, vast 
flakes come out, and the cleavage is so natural 
that until closely approached a quarry 
appears a cliff. Stone got out in squares, or 
cut down straight leaves an artificial wall ; 
































EXFORD FROM THE BRIDGE, 
From a Drawing by J. W. Norru. 


these rocks cannot be made to look artificial, 
and if painted, a quarry would be certainly 
quite indistinguishable from a natural preci- 
pice. Entering a little town (Dulverton) the 
road is jammed tight between cottages ; so 
narrow is the lane that foot passengers huddle 
up in doorways to avoid the touch of the 
wheels, and the windows of the houses are pro- 
tected by iron bars like cages lest the splash- 
boards should crack the glass. Nowhere in 
closest-built London is there such a lane—one 
would imagine land to be dear indeed. The 
farm labourers, filing homewards after their 
day’s work, each carry poles of oak or faggots 
on their shoulders for their hearths, generally 
oak branches; it is their perquisite. The 
oak somehow takes root among the inter- 
stices of the stones of this rocky land. Past 
the houses the rush! rush! of the brown 
Barle rises again in the still evening air. 
From the Devon border I drifted, like a 
leaf detached from a tree, across to a deep 
coombe in the Quantock hills. The vast 
hollow is made for repose and lotus-eating, 
its very shape, like a hammock, indicates idle- 
ness. There the days go over noiselessly and 
without effort, like white summer clouds. 


Ridges each side rise high and heroically steep 
—it would be proper to set out and climb 
them, but not to-day, not now ; some time pre- 
sently. To the left’ massive Will’s Neck stands 
outin black shadow defined and distinct, like 
a fragment of Night in the bright light of the 
day. The wild red deer lie there, but the moun- 
tain is afar ; a sigh is all I can give toit, for 
the Somerset sun is warm and the lotus sweet. 
Yonder, if the misty heat moves on, the dim 
line of Dunkery winds along the sky, not 
unlike the curved back of a crouching hare. 
The weight of the mountains is too great— 
what is the use of attempting to move? It 
is enough to look at them. The day goes over 
like a white cloud ; as the sun declines it is 
pleasant to go into the orchard—the vineyard 
of Somerset—and then perhaps westward 
may be seen a light in the sky by the horizon 
as if thrown up from an immense mirror 
under. The mirror is the Severn sea, itself 
invisible at this depth, but casting a white 
glow up against the vapour in the air. By it 
you may recognise the nearness of the sea. 
The thumb-nail ridges of the Quantocks begin 
to grow harder, they carry the eye along on 
soft curves like those of the South Downs in 
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Sussex, but suddenly end in a flourish and 
point as if cut out with the thumb-nail. 
Draw your thumb-nail firmly along soft wood, 
and it will, by its natural slip, form such a 
eurve. Blackbird and thrush commence to 
sing as the heavy heat decreases ; the bloom 
on the apple trees is loose now, and the black- 
bird as he springs from the bough shakes 
down flakes of blossom. 

Towards even a wind moves among the 
lengthening shadows, and my footsteps in- 
voluntarily seek the glen, where a streamlet 
trickles down over red flat stones which 
resound musically as the water strikes them. 
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where the spring rises, and where the sundew 
grows. Sometimes climbing steep and rocky 
walls—scarce sprinkled with grass—we pause 
every other minute to look down on the 
great valley which reaches across to Dun- 
kery. The horned sheep, which are practi- 
cally wild, like wild creatures have worn 
out holes for themselves to lie in beside the 
hill. If resolution is strong, we move through 
the dark heather (soon to be purple), start- 
ling the heath-poults, or black game, till at 
last the Channel opens, and the far-distant 
Flat and Steep Holms lie, as it looks, afloat 
on the dim sea. This is labour enough; 











MINEHEAD HILL FROM BLUE ANCHOR, 
From a Drawing by J. W. Norrn, 


Ferns are growing so thickly in the hedge that 
soon it will seem composed of their fronds ; 
the first June rose hangs above their green tips. 
A water-ousel with white breast rises and flies 
on; again disturbed, he makes a circle, and 
returns to the stream behind. On the moist 
earth there is the print of a hare’s pad ; here 
is a foxglove out in flower ; and now as the 
incline rises heather thickens on _ the 
slope. Sometimes we wander beside the 
streamlet which goes a mile into the coombe 
—the shadow is deep and cool in the vast 
groove of the hill, the shadow accumulates 
there, and is pressed by its own weight— 
up slowly as far as the “sog,” or peaty place 


stern indeed must be the mind that could 
work at summer’s noon in Somerset, when 
the apple vineyards slumber ; when the tall 
foxgloves stand in the heavy heat, and the 
soft air warms the deepest day-shadow so 
that nothing is cool to the touch but the 
ferns. Is there anything so good as to do 
nothing ? 

Fame travels slowly up these breathless 
hills, and pauses overcome in the heated hol- 
low lanes. A famous wit of European 
reputation, when living, resided in Somerset. 
A traveller one day chancing to pass through 
the very next parish inquired of a local man 
if somebody called Sydney Smith did not 
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once live in that neighbourhood. “ Yes,” 
was the reply, “I’ve heard all about Sydney 
Smith ; I can tell you. He was a highway- 
man and was hung on that hill there.” He 
would have shown the very stump of the 
gallows-tree as proof positive, like Jack 
Cade’s bricks, alive in the chimney to this 
day. 

There really was a highwayman, however, 
whose adventures are said to have suggested 
one of the characters in the romance of 
Lorna Doone. This desperate fellow had 
of course his houses of call, where he could 
get refreshment safely, on the moors. One 
bitter winter's day the robber sat down to 
a hearty dinner in an inn at Enxford. 
Placing his pistols before him, he made him- 
self comfortable, and ate and drank his fill. 
By and by, an old woman entered, and 
humbly took a seat in a corner far from the 


common. A well-to-do farmer who used to 
attend Bristol market, and dispose there of 
large quantities of stock and produce, dared 
not bring home the money himself lest he 
should be robbed. He entrusted the cash to 
his drover ; the farmer rode along the roads, 
the drover made short cuts on foot, and 
arrived safely with the money. This went 
on for years, in which time the honest fellow 
a mere labourer—carried some thousands 
of pounds for his master, faithfully delivering 
every shilling. He had, however, a little 
failing—a dangerous one in those days, when 
the gallows was the punishment for sheep- 
stealing. He was known to be a sheep- 
stealer, and actually after bringing home a 
hundred pounds would go and put his neck 
in danger the very same night by taking a 
sheep. This went on for some time, people 
shut their eyes, but at last patience was 








THE FIRST JUNE ROSE. 
From a Drawing by J. W. Nortu. 


fire. In time the highwayman observed the 
wretched, shivering creature, and of his 
princely generosity told her to come and sit 
by the hearth, The old woman gladly 
obeyed, and crouched beside him. Presently, 
as he sat absorbed in his meal, his arms were 
suddenly pinioned from behind. The old 
woman had him tight so that he could not 
use his weapons, while at a call constables, 
who had been posted about, rushed in and 
secured him. The old woman was in fact a 
man in disguise. A relation of the thief- 
taker still lives and tells the tale. The 
highwayman’s mare, mentioned in the novel, 
had been trained to come at his call, and 
was so ungovernable that they shot her. 
Such tracts of open country, moors, and 
unenclosed hills, were the haunts of highway- 
men till a late period, and memories of the 
gallows, and of escapes from them, are 


exhausted, and efforts were made to catch 
him in the act, without success. 

One night he came home in the usual 
manner from market, delivered the cash, and 
went to his cottage. Next day a little girl 
was sent on an innocent errand to the 
cottage, with orders while she was there to 
look sharply round and observe if there were 
any ashes on the floor. She came back with 
the news that there was a heap of wood 
ashes. Immediately a posse set out and 
the drover was arrested. The use of 
the ashes by sheep stealers was to suck 
up and remove stains of blood, which were 
certain to be left in cutting up the animal. 
Sufficient proof was found in the cottage to 
condemn the honest thief to be hung ; great 
exertions were, however, made in his behalf ; 
and principally it is supposed, on account of 
his character for carrying large sums of 
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money untouched, he was saved. There isa 
story of the smugglers—once notorious folk 
on these hills — teaching their horses to 
understand the usual words of command 
backwards. If they were driving pack-horses 
along at night with a load of brandy landed 
from a lugger, and were met by the revenue 
men, who ordered them to stop that the packs 
might be searched, the smugglers, like good 
and loyal subjects, called “Whoa! whoa!” 
Instantly the horses set off at a tearing 
gallop for they understood ‘“ Whoa,” as 
“ Gee-up.” 

By a farmer’s door I found a tall branch 
of oak lying against the porch. The bark 
was dry, and the leaves were shrivelled, but 
the bough had been originally taken green 
from the tree. These boughs are discovered 
against the door on the morning of the 29th 
of May, and are in memory of the escape of 
King Charles from his enemies by hiding in 
an oak. The village ringers leave them, and 
then go to the church and ring a peal, for 
which they expect cider or small coin from 
each loyal person honoured with an oak- 
branch. Another custom, infinitely more 
ancient, is that of singing to the apple-trees 
in early spring, so that the orchards may be 
induced to bear a good crop. The singers 
come round and visit each orchard; they 
have a rhyme specially for the purpose, part 
of the refrain of which is that a cup of 
good cider cannot do any one harm, a hint 
which brings out a canful. In strange con- 
trast to these genial customs, which accord 
so well with flowery fields, I heard an in- 
stance of the coldest indifference. An old 
couple lived for many years in a cottage ; at 
last the wife died, and the husband, while 
the body was in the house, had his meals on 
the coffin as a table. 

A hundred years since, before steam, the 
corn was threshed out by the flail—a slow, 
and consequently expensive process. Many 
efforts were made to thresh quicker. Among 
others, wooden machines were put up in some 
of the villages, something resembling a water- 
wheel placed horizontally. This was moved 
by horses walking round and round, and drove 
machinery in the barn by belt or shafting. 
The labourers, greatly incensed—for they 
regarded threshing by the flail as their 
right—tried to burn them, but the structures 
were guarded and still exist. Under the 
modern conditions of farming they are still 
found useful to cut chaff, crack corn, and so 
on. The ancient sickle is yet in use for 
reaping in Somerset ; the reapers sharpen it 
by drawing the edge through an apple, when 
the acid bites and cleans the steel. While we 


were sauntering through a village one morn- 
ing, out rushed the boys from school, and 
instantly their tongues began to wag of 
those things on which their hearts were set. 
“T know a jay’s nest,” said one; “I know 
an owl’s nest,” cried a second ; a third hast- 
ened to claim knowledge of a pigeon’s nest. 
It will be long before education drives the 
natural love of the woods out of the 
children’s hearts. Of old time a village 
school used to be held in an ancient building, 
the lower part of which was occupied as 
almshouses. Underneath the ancient folk 
lived as best they might, while the young 
folk learned and gave their class responses, 
or romped on the floor overhead. The upper 
part of the building belonged to one owner ; 
the lower part toanother landlord. It came 
about that the roof decayed, and the upper 
owner suggested to the lower owner that 
they should agree in bearing the cost of 
repairs. Upon which the owner of the 
basement remarked that he contemplated 
pulling his part down. 

In these hamlets along the foot of the hills 
ancient stone crosses are often found. One 
of them has retained its top perfect, and 
really is a cross, not a shaft only. This is, 
I think, rare. Sometimes in the village street, 
the slender column grey against the green 
trees, sometimes in the churchyard, these 
crosses come on the mind like a sudden 
enigma. It requires an effort to grasp their 
meaning, so long have the ideas passed away 
which led to their erection. They almost 
startle modern thought. How many years 
since the peasant women knelt at their 
steps! On the base of one which has a 
sculptured shaft the wall-rue fern was grow- 
ing. A young starling was perched on the 
yew by it—he could but just fly, and fluttered 
across to the sill of the church window. 
Young birds called pettishly for food from 
the bushes. Upon the banks hart’s-tongue 
was coming up fresh and green, and the 
early orchis was in flower. Fern and flower 
and fledglings had come again as they have 
come every year since the oldest of these 
ancient shafts was erected, for life is older, 
life is greyer, than the weather-beaten mould- 
ings. But life too is fresh and young; the 
stern thought in the stone becomes more cold 
and grim as the centuries pass away. In the 
crevices at the foot of another cross wall- 
flowers blossomed, and plants of evening 
primrose, not yet in flower, were growing. 
Under a great yew lay the last decaying 
beam of the stocks, a little yew tree grew on 
the top of the church tower, iis highest 
branch just above the parapet. A thrush 
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perhaps planted it—thrushes are fond of the 
viscous yew berries. Through green fields, 
in which the grass was rising high and sweet, 
a footpath took me by a solitary mill with 
an undershot wheel. The sheds about here 
are often supported on round columns of 
stone. Beyond the mill is a pleasant meadow, 
quiet, still, and sunlit ; buttercup, sorrel, and 
daisy flowered among the grasses down to 
the streamlet where comfrey, with white and 
pink-lined bells, stood at the water’s edge. 
A renowned painter, Walker, who died early, 
used to work in this meadow ; the original 
scene from which he took his picture of 
The Plough is not far distant. The 
painter is gone; the grasses and the flowers 
are renewed with the summer. As I stood 
by the brook a water-rat came swimming, 
drawing a large dock-leaf in his mouth; 
seeing me, he dived, and took the leaf with 
him under water. 

Everywhere wild strawberries were flower- 
ing onthe banks—wild strawberries have been 
found ripe in January here—everywhere ferns 
were thickening and extending, fox-gloves 
opening their bells. Another deep coombe 
led me into the mountainous Quantocks, 
far below the heather, deep beside another 
trickling stream. In this land the sound of 
running water is perpetual, the red flat 
stones are resonant, and the speed of the 
stream draws forth music like quick fingers 
on the keys ; the sound of running water 
and the pleading voice of the willow-wren 
are always heard in summer. Among the 
oaks growing on the steep hill-side the willow- 
wrens repeated their sweet prayer; the 
water as it ran now rose, and now fell, there 
was a louder note as a little stone was carried 
over a fall. The shadow came slowly out 
from the oak-grown side of the coombe, it 
reached to the margin of the brook. Under 
the oaks there appears nothing but red 
stones, as if the trees were rooted in them ; 
under the boughs probably the grass does 
not cover the rock as it does on the oppo- 
site side. There mountain ashes flowered 
in loose order on the green slope. Red- 
starts perched on them, darting out to seize 
passing insects. Still deeper in the coombe 
the oaks stood on either side of the stream ; 
it was the beginning of woods which reach 
for miles, in which occasionally the wild red 
deer wander, and drink at the clear waters. 
By now the shadow of the western hill-top 
had crossed the brooklet, and the still coombe 
became yet more silent. There was an 
alder, ivy-grown, beside the stream—a tree 
with those lines which take an artist’s fancy. 
Under the roots of alders the water-ousel 


often creeps by day, and the tall heron stalks 
past atnight. Receding up the eastern slope 
of the coombe the sunlight left the dark alders’ 
foliage in the deep shadow of the hollow. I 
went up the slope till I could see the sun, 
and waited; ina few minutes the shadow 
reached me, and it was sunset; I went still 
higher, and presently the sun set again. A 
cool wind was drawing up the coombe, it 
was dusky in the recesses of the oaks, and 
the water of the stream had become dark 
when we emerged from the great hollow, and 
yet without the summer’s evening had but 
just commenced, and the banks were still 
heated by the sun. 

In contrast to the hills and moors which 
are so open and wild, the broad vales beneath 
are closely shut in with hedges. The fields 
are all of moderate size, unlike the great 
pastures elsewhere, so that the constant 
succession of hedges, one after the other, for 
ten, twenty, or more miles, enclosesthe country 
as it were five-fold. Most of the fields are 
square, or at all events right-angled, unlike 
the irregular outline and corners of fields in 
other counties. The number of meadows 
make it appear as if the land was chiefly 
grass, though there is really a fair proportion 
of arable. Over every green hedge there 
seems a grassy mead ; in every hedge trees are 
numerous, and their thick June foliage, green 
too gives a sense of green colour everywhere. 
But this is relieved with red—the soil is red, 
and where the plough has been the red 
furrows stand out so brightly as to seem lifted 
a little from the level. These red squares 
when on the side of rising ground show for 
many miles. The stones are red that lie 
about, the road dust has a reddish tint, so 
have the walls of the cottages and mills. 
Where the banks of the hedges can be seen 
(or where rabbits have thrown out the earth), 
they are red, and the water in the ditches 
and streamlets looks red— it is in fact clear, 
and the colour is that of the sand and stones. 
The footpath winds a red band through the 
grass of the meads, and if it passes under 
a cliff the rock too rises aslant in red 
lines. Along the cropped hedges red cam- 
pions flower so thickly as to take the place 
of green leaves, and by every gateway red 
fox-gloves grow. Red trifolium is a favourite 
crop, it is not much redder than the land 
which bears it. The hues of the red 
ploughed squares, seen through the trees, 
vary as the sun dries or the rain moistens 
the colour. Then, again, the ferns as the 
summer advances bring forward their green 
to the aid of the leaves and grass, so that 
red and green constantly strive together. 




















There 
is a fly-rod in every house, 
almost every felt hat has 
gut and flies wound round it, 
and every one talks trout. 
Every one too complained 
that the rivers were so low it 
was difficult to angle. This circum- 
stance, however, rendered the hues of ms 
the rocky banks more distinct. Sitting 

down to dinner by chance with two farmers, 

one began to tell me how he had beguiled three trout 
the previous evening ; and the other described how, as 
he was walking in a field of his by the river, he had 


seen an otter. These creatures, which are becoming WATER MILL, STOGUMBER 
sadly scarce, if not indeed extinct in many counties, From a Drawing by J. W. Nortn. 


are still fairly numerous in the waters here. I hope 

they will long remain so, for although they certainly 

do destroy great numbers of fish, yet it must be remembered that in this country our list of 
wild animals has been gradually decreasing for centuries, and especially wild animals that 
show sport. The otter, I fear, is going ; I hope the sportsmen of Somerset will see that it 
remains in their county, at all events, when it has become a tradition elsewhere. Otter 
hounds frequently visit the rivers, and first-rate sport is obtained. In these villages, two 
hundred miles from London, and often far from the rail, some of the conditions resemble 
those in the United States where, instead of shops, “ stores” supply every article from one 
counter. So here you buy everything in one shop ; it is really a “ store” in the American 


sense. A house which seems amid fields is called “The Dragon ;’’ you would suppose it 
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an inn, but it is a shop, and has been so ever 
since the olden times when every trader put 
out asign. The sign has gone, but the name 
remains. 

Somewhere in a wood there is a stone, 
supposed to be a tomb-stone of the prophetess 
Mother Shipton, and bearing an undecipher- 
able inscription. One of her rhymes is well 
remembered in the neighbourhood : 


When Watchet is all washed down 
Williton shall be a sea-port town. 


This is founded on the gradual encroach- 
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if you let your eye travel, say to the right, 
as you would follow the flight of a bird, you 
find that one side of the current of insects flies 
up that way, and the other side returns. They 
gotoand fro in regular order, exactly like the 
fashionable folk in Rotten Row, but the two 
ranks pass so quickly that looked at both 
together the vision cannot separate them, 
they are faster than the impression on the 
retina. 

At Selworthy a footpath leads up through 
a wood on Selworthy hill, and as it ascends, 
always at the side of the slope, gradually 
opens out what is perhaps the finest view of 
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FARM UNDER THE QUANTOCKS. 
From a Drawing by J. W. Nortn. 


ment of the sea, which is a fact, but it will 
be some time yet before masts are seen at 
Williton. 

At Dunster there is a curious mill which 
has two wheels, overshot, one in front of the 
other, and both driven by the same sluice. 
It was very hot as we stood by the wheels ; 
the mill dust came forth and sprinkled the 
foliage so that the leaves seemed scarce able 
to breathe; it drifted almost tothe stream hard 
by, where trout were watching under a cloud of 
midges dancing over the ripples. They look 
as if entangled in an inextricable maze, but 


Dunkery Beacon, the Dunkery range, and 
that edge of Exmoor on to the shore of the 
sea. Across a deep vale the Exmoor moun- 
tains rise and reach on either hand, immense 
breadths of dark heather, deep coombes 
filled with black shadow, and rounded masses 
that look dry and heated. To the right is 
the gleaming sea, and the distant sound of 
the surge comes up to the wood. The head- 
land and its three curves boldly project into 
the sunlit waters; from its foot many a 
gallant stag hard pressed by the hounds ‘has 
swum out into the track of passing vessels. 
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Selworthy woods were still in the afternoon 
heat ; except for the occasional rustle of a 
rabbit or of a pheasant, there was no 
evidence of life; the sound of the sea was 
faint and soon lost among the ferns. Siowly, 
very slowly, great Dunkery grew less hard 
of aspect, shadows drew along at the base, 
while again the declining sun from time to 
time sent his beams into valleys till now 
dark. The thatched house at Holnicote by 
the foot of Selworthy much interested me ; 
it is one of the last of thatched houses 
inhabited by a gentleman and landed pro- 
prietor. Sir Thomas Acland who resides here 
is a very large owner. Thatch prevails on 
his estates; thatched cottages, thatched 
farmhouses, and his thatched mansion. In 





the coolness of the evening the birds began 
to sing and squirrels played across the 
lawn in front of Holnicote House. Humble- 
bees hummed in the grass and visited the 
flowers of the holly bushes. Thrushes sang, 
and chaffinches, and, sweetest of all, if simplest 
in notes, the greenfinches talked and courted 
in the trees. Two cuckoos called in different 
directions, wood-pigeons raised their voices in 
Selworthy wood, and rooks went over cawing 
in their deliberate way. In the level meadow 
from among the tall grasses and white- 
flowering wild parsley a landrail called 
“crake, crake,” ceaselessly. There was a 
sense of rest and quiet, and with it a 
joyousness of bird life, such as should be 
about an English homestead. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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FARM ARCHITECTURE. 
From a Drawing by J. W. Norte. 
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A NATIONAL HYMN FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA’ 


I. 

Hatt, Freedom ! Thy bright crest 

And gleaming shield, thrice blest, 

Mirror the glories of a world thine own ! 

Hail, heavenborn Peace! Our sight 

Led by thy gentle light, 

Shows us thy paths with deathless flowers 
strown : 

Peace, daughter of a strife sublime, 

Abide with us till strife be lost in endless 
time ! 


Chorue. 
Thy sun is risen, and shall not set 
Upon thy day divine ! 
Ages of unborn ages yet, 
America, are thine ! 


Il. 

Her one hand seals with gold 
The portals of night’s fold, 
Her other the broad gates of dawn unbars ; 
O’er silent wastes of snows, 
Crowning her lofty brows, 
Gleams high her diadem of northern stars ; 
While, clothed in garlands of warm flowers, 
Round Freedom’s feet the south her wealth 

of beauty showers. 


Chorus: Thy sun is risen, &e. 


HI. 

Sweet is the toil of peace, 
Sweet the year’s rich increase 
To loyal men who live by freedom’s laws ; 
And in war’s fierce alarms 
God gives stout hearts and arms 
To freemen sworn to save a rightful cause. 
Fear none, trust God, maintain the right, 
And triumph in unbroken union’s peerless 

might ! 


Chorus : Thy sun is risen, &e. 


IV. 

Welded in war’s fierce flame, 

Forged on the hearth of fame, 

The sacred Constitution was ordained ; 
Tried in the fire of time, 


Tempered by woes sublime, 

An age has passed and left it yet unstained. 

God grant its glories still may shine 

While ages fade forgotten in time’s slow 
decline ! 


Chorus : Thy sun is risen, &e. 


vi 
Honour the few who shared 
Freedom’s first fight, and dared 
To face war’s desperate tide at the full flood ; 
Who fell on hard-won ground, 
And into Freedom’s wound 
Poured the sweet balsam of their brave 
hearts’ blood. 
They fell, but o’er their glorious grave 
Floats free the banner of the cause they died 
to save. 


Chorus : Thy sun is risen, &e. 


VI. 
In radiance heavenly fair 
Floats on the peaceful air 
That flag, that never stooped from victory’s 
pride. 
Those stars that softly gleam, 
Those stripes that o’er us stream, 
In war’s grand agony were sanctified 
A holy standard, pure and free, 
To light the home of peace or blaze in victory. 


Chorus : Thy sun is risen, &c. 


VII. 

Father, whose mighty power 

Shields us through life’s short hour, 

To Thee we pray. Bless us and keep us free, 

All that is past forgive, 

Teach us henceforth to live 

That through our country we may honour 
Thee ; 

And, when this mortal life shall cease, 

Take Thou at last our souls to Thine eternal 
peace. 


Chorus : Thy sun is risen, &c. 


F. Marton Crawrorp. 


This hymn was written for the centenary of the signing of the Constitution of the United States, 
celebrated at Philadelphia on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of ey 1887. 


1 Copyright 1887, she rR Minton Cravoford. 
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THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT. 


By Pror. W. Minto, AutHor or “Crack or Doom.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE STATE OF ENGLAND IN 1380. 


was in the reign of 
Richard II., one of the 
most disturbed reigns in 
English history. 

The times were dark, 
and were growing darker, 
clouds gathering and low- 
ering on every hand, and, 
worse than that, ominous 
tremors beginning to make themselves felt 


‘in the very floor and foundation of society 


itself. The darkness was all the more 
appalling that it had been preceded by a 
period of unparalleled triumph and splen- 
dour. Under Edward III., in the middle 
part of his long reign, England had been 
the first nation in Europe, and the king’s 
court had been on a corresponding scale 
of magnificence. He had realised the king- 
dom of the fabulous Arthur. The Kings 
of Scotland and France were prisoners to- 
gether in his capital ; his dominion stretched 
literally from the Orkneys to the Pyrenees ; 
the chivalry of Europe gathered to his feasts 
and tournaments, and Christian potentates in 
the east looked to him, as the first prince in 
Christendom, for aid against the Saracens. 
But a few short years, though they witnessed 
no falling off in the magnificence of the 
court and the nobles, had seen a woful 
decline in political power. The expansion 
had gone too far; the English rule had 
been spread over a wider surface than its 
essential strength warranted, into a film so 
thin that the parts could not maintain their 
cohesion. In reaching over into Spain, the 
Black Prince had loosened his hold on Aqui- 
taine, and fortress after fortress, here a little 





and there a little, Edward’s inheritances and ° 
conquests in France, had been lost. When 
the great contending parties paused for a 
short breathing space during the last three 
years of Edward’s reign, there was left to the 
English crown of all its continental posses- 
sions only a few strong towns on the northern 
and western coasts. The war was renewed, 
but the record was still of disappointment and 
disaster. Ill luck combined with bad manage- 
ment against the success of the English arms. 
The great captains of the prosperous time were 
gone ; John of Gaunt—an inveterate bungler 
in matters of war—was a sorry substitute 
for the Black Prince ; and Knolles, Calverley, 
Harlstone, and Trivet, though valiant men 
of their hands, did not, taken all together, 
make up for the loss of Sir John Chandos, 
the greatest general of the age, the real hero 
of Poictiers, and Auray, and Najarra, who 
had been slain in a miserable skirmish. Luck 
generally goes against men when they play 
badly, and it seemed as if the very winds and 
waves had entered into the conspiracy to 
bring England as low in her humiliation as she 
had lately been high in her glory. Relieving 
expeditions, calculated to arrive in the nick 
of time without a day to spare, were ship- 
wrecked by storms, or detained in port, or 
beaten back by contrary winds. Indignities 
that twenty years before were never in the 
dreams of the gloomiest prophets of evil, 
had become hard matters of fact, stern and 
urgent. Scotch cruisers chased the smacks 
of Filey and Scarborough from their fishing 
grounds, and French fleets ravaged the 





southern coasts, menaced the mouth of the | 
Thames, and actually, in the autumn of 1380, 
the time when our story opens, had the auda- 
city to sail up the great river, and burn and 


plunder as far as Gravesend. The defence 
of London itself had become a subject of 
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serious consideration, a deplorable reverse 
from the time when the most pressing con- 
cern for the English government was the 
maintenance of the border fortresses of 
Gascony. 

Meantime, as in all periods of great 
national reverse, discontent with the manage- 
ment of affairs was loud throughout the 
kingdom. Charges of incapacity, extrava- 
gance, dishonesty, were freely made. That 
larger sums should be required for the 
exchequer than had ever been heard of in 
Edward's most prosperous days, and that yet 
there should be nothing to show but fresh 
miscarriages and disasters,.was monstrous 
and bitterly unintelligible. It went hard 
with the great officers of state, and the minor 
collectors of revenue. They were accused of 
intercepting for their own use the money 
that had been raised for the defence of the 
realm. Frequent changes were tried, while 
affairs still went from bad to worse. The 
knights and burgesses, summoned to Parlia- 
ment again and again to hear the same tale 
of urgent dangers followed by requests for 
larger and larger supplies, grew restive, and 
with all the care that could be used in their 
selection, could not be kept from open com- 
plaint and remonstrance against “the out- 
rageous cost of wars that the country could 
in no manner sustain.” 

And beneath the grumbling middle classes, 
far down among the lower strata of society, 
a fiercer and more dangerous dissatisfaction 
and unrest began to spread and take hold. 
Grievances of longer standing even than the 
outrageous cost and the outrageous failure 
of the wars with France began to be more 
acutely felt as the pressure above increased 
the pinch upon the masses below. The exas- 
peration was especially keen among that 
large class of peasant population which still 
remained in various forms and degrees of 
serfdom, subject to indefinite exactions from 
their lords and masters. The hardships and 
irritations of their position, which for a 
generation had, under various influences, 
grown more and more intolerable, were 
aggravated by the general distress, and their 
discontent now became so intense that it 


was ready, at the slightest disturbing touch, 


to burst in destructive tempest. 


Our story concerns the fortunes of a heroic 
spirit, who, like many others, saw the mis- 
chief that was brewing, but, unlike most, felt 
called upon to labour with all his might 
to avert the impending strife. The particulars 
of his strange devotion and dauntless endea- 
vour to reconcile domestic enemies we have 


gathered from old and neglected chronicles, 
and here present to the reader in the hope 
that they may seem to him as they have 
seemed to us—not unworthy of preservation. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE LORD HIGH CHAN- 
CELLOR, AND HIS INGENIOUS SCHEME FOR 
GETTING OUT OF THE WORST-——-HE WAITS 
FOR A FAVOURABLE MOMENT. 


The most heavily burdened man in the 
kingdom—very much over-burdened as the 
event proved—was Simon Sudbury, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Lord High Chan- 
cellor. He was head of the church and at 
the same time head of the secular adminis- 
tration ; and both branches of constituted 
authority were objects of bitter hatred and 
clamorous criticism. 

As primate he had his troubles—recalci- 
trant monks to browbeat, a pestilent heresy 
to suppress, difficulties between the pope and 
the clergy to adjust, difficulties between the 
pope and the government, jealousies between 
the higher clergy and the baronage ; but grave 
as some of these troubles were, they were light 
compared with the desperate cares of the 
chancellorship, at that time the highest of 
the great offices of state, as measured by the 
weight and number of its responsibilities. 

There was not in those days the same sub- 
division of duties that exists now among the 
king’s ministers, and the responsibility of 
ways and means to replenish the empty 
treasury fell upon the Lord High Chancellor. 
This base necessity was the problem of 
problems for the government.. 

To find employment for the restless Eng- 
lish chivalry, and to give the youngest of the 
king’s uncles, Thomas of Woodstock, Earl of 
Buckingham, a taste of the glorious game of 
war, a splendid expedition had been sent 
across into France early in the summer. But 
the glorious game is costly : the expenses 
were not yet paid, nor was there any money 
in the treasury wherewithal to pay them. 
The crown jewels were in pawn. 

Further, Buckingham’s expedition did not 
promise to be a success. The French would 
not fight, at least in pitched battle. This 
was the pusillanimous policy of Charles the 
Sage, which had rendered so many grand and 
gallant expeditions abortive—to keep within 
walled towns and fortresses, to remove to 
safe shelters all that could conveniently be 
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removed, to leave the rest to the mercy of the 
invaders, and to keep the track of devastation 
as narrow as possible by hanging on their 
flanks and cutting off adventurous excursion 
parties of plunder. No barbarity of fire and 
sword perpetrated on the defenceless country 
had availed as yet to tempt the: Sage King 
out of this cold-blooded policy of endurance. 
Nothing had been achieved by the expedition 
to put Parliament in better humour to pay 
the outrageous cost of the war. 

Other debts were urgent, notably the wages 
of the few English garrisons remaining in 
France—Calais, and Cherbourg, and Brest, 
and Bayonne—which were a year and a 
quarter in arrear. They were so hemmed in 
that they could not, as in happier times, make 
up for the want of pay by pillaging the 
country. 

The noble institution.of national credit, 
whereby such bills might have been left to 
posterity, was as yet undeveloped. The 
ministers of Richard II. had no such resource. 
The pawning of the crown jewels shows how 
very rudimentary were their methods of 
finance. 

The government had no choice but to go 
once more to Parliament. Their last recep- 
tion had not been encouraging, but there was 
no alternative. And the money had to be 
raised at once by taxation from a people who 
had protested last time that they really could 
pay no more. 

It was a desperate case, but the chancellor, 
trained in the exchequer of the pope, ex- 
perienced in diplomacy, patient, cautious and 
conciliatory, though near his wits’ end, did 
not absolutely despair. 

One of his predecessors, three years before. 
had conceived, or at least proposed, a new 
kind of impost, a poll-tax, a tax of so much a 
head on every person in the kingdom over 
the age of fourteen years. It had been 
complained of, but it had been fairly well 
paid, better than any form of subsidy that 
had been tried since. 

The chancellor would try another poll-tax 
and modify the obnoxious features of the 
first. The first had been uniform, fourpence 
a head from poor and rich alike, and the poor 
had naturally complained of such equality. 
He would avoid this grievance: the rich should 
aid the poor; an average of three groats 
should be raised, but the poorest should be 
asked for no more than one groat, while the 
richest paid as much as sixty. Besides, the 
age should be raised to fifteen. 

What could be more reasonable? It was 
the duty of everybody in such a national crisis 
to contribute to the national defence. 


The plan was to cost the unfortunate 
chancellor his head ; but no mere man could 
have thought of anything that looked fairer 
or more promising. 

Besides, he was to give Parliament a choice 
between this and one of the older imposts. 
Further, he put off the evil day of submitting 
his budget, and waited for a supremely 
favourable moment when he might summon 
the Commons and launch it prosperously. 

The favourable moment for which he waited 
was the death of the King of France. Charles 
the Sage, to whose crafty policy the deplorable 
reverses of recent years were attributed, had 
suffered long from a mysterious illness. Like 
the illness of the Black Prince, it was 
suspected to be the effect of poison, and one 
of the incidents of it was an issue in the arm, 
through which it was believed the venom of 
the poison discharged itself. George of 
Prague, the physician whose skill had partially 
cured him and kept him alive, had warned 
the King that when this issue dried up, he had 
only fifteen days left in which to arrange 
his affairs and provide for the welfare of 
his soul. 

Sudbury had taken measures to get the 
earliest possible information of the appear- 
ance of this fatal symptom. He knew well, 
from the temper shown by the Commons 
when last they were asked for a subsidy, that 
there was little chance of getting anything 
from them unless something occurred to 
brighten the prospects of the English cause 
in France. It was the policy of Charles that 
had undone them ; his death would give them 
new hopes, and could hardly fail to put the 
Commons in a generous mood. 

At last the favourable moment arrived. 
In the autumn of 1380, early in September, 
just after the insult offered by a French fleet 
to the Thames, the joyful news reached him 
that the fatal symptom had appeared, and that 
the King of France was on his deathbed. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CHANCELLOR RECEIVES GOOD NEWS, AND 
SENDS OUT A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT, 


The bearer of the good tidings presented him- 
self at Lambeth, where the archbishop lay, 
more than an hour before midday. He had 
ridden post over-night from Dover to Graves- 
end, andthence sailed uptheriverwith afavour- 
able tide ; his luck and speed had been such 
that travelling night and day he had reached 
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London on the second morning from his 
start. 

They kept early hours in those times : the 
archbishop, after a close morning’s work, had 
already dined and was preparing to proceed 
to the chancery at Westminster. It was his 
custom to sit there at eleven. 

The messenger was not held long in waiting 
for an audience. As soon as the archbishop- 
chancellor was informed of his arrival from 
Paris, he dismissed his secretaries, ordered 
him to be shown up, and received him most 
graciously. 

“Good morrow, good fellow,” he said in a 
stately fashion, raising him with the hand 
which the messenger had knelt to kiss, ‘‘ what 
news from Paris? You have made good speed 
from there, I doubt not ?” 

The messenger answered the second ques- 
tion first, and then hesitated, glancing 
meaningly at the usher who had shown him 
into the chancellor’s presence and who 
remained by the door. 

“You may speak,” said the chancellor. 
“Master Hardelot, my young cousin, is of 
my council.” 

Thus authorised, he at once delivered his 
message. “Iam charged, sir,” he said, “to 
deliver to you this ring, and to say that that 
has happened which you wot of.” 

The chancellor’s face did not betray the 
joy he felt at hearing what he had waited for 
so long. He asked no further questions. 
“You have done the king an excellent 
service,” he said, in the voice of well pleased 
greatness. “ It will be my care to see that 
you are fitly recompensed. You must be 
fatigued. Reginald, cause the cooks to provide 
at once some meat for this gentleman, 
and see that a well-lighted chamber is made 
ready for him. Come to me when you have 
rested and we will talk farther of what you 
have heard and seen in Paris.” 

The messenger protested with all humility 
and respect and thanks for his grace’s comfort- 
able words about present refreshment and 
prospective reward, that he was ready at once 
to answer to the best of his power ; but the 
chancellor, who had heard as much as he 
wanted, insisted on his taking needful repose 
after his long and trying journey. 

When he was gone, the chancellor’s face 
expanded. The usher, on returning from the 
execution of his hospitable orders, found him 
pacing the room with a look of prosperous 
calculation, a thoughtful fire in his eyes, a 
smile playing round his wide, firm mouth. 

Reginald Hardelot, a comely young man 
of six-and-twenty, was a relative and 
protégé, and one of his most confidential 


servants, the regulator of admission to his 
privacy. The chancellor had found him 
discreet, and no man was deeper in his 
confidence. 

“T shall want you this afternoon to ride 
some distance for me,” hesaid. “ Hold your- 
self in readiness to start an hour after noon. 
Have two yeomen ready to accompany you. 
Meantime, find out whether the Duke of. 
Lancaster is at the Savoy. If he is there, 
tell him what we know, and appoint an 
interview for me.” 

We need hardly expiain to our readers that 
John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster, the 
eldest uncle of the boy-king, Richard, was 
the most powerful subject of the crown, and 
suspected of aiming at being something more 
than a subject. His palace at. the Savoy was 
the grandest house in England. The Chan- 
cellor Sudbury was his nominee, and desired 
to keep well with him. Nobody knew what 
might happen in those distracted times. 

Important as the news was, much as depend- 
ed on it, the chancellor did not omit his 
customary sitting at Westminster. Not even 
his most confidential servant must see him 
hesitate ; and, as he sat and heard, and meted 
out justice, he could make up his mind finally 
on other matters. His plans were all ready : 
he had only to revise them, and get everything 
clear in his head for action. 

Half an hour after noon, he was back at 
Lambeth, and found the alert Reginald wait- 
ing for him with another item of news which 
amused him in the midst of graver cares. 

John of Gaunt was not at the Savoy 
Palace : he had gone out of town a few days 
before, ostensibly to hunt from Havering in 
Hainhault Forest. He had been hunting, but 
after nobler game than roe or deer—an 
heiress for his eldest son, Henry Bolingbroke. 

It was cleverly managed. The two 
daughters of the deceased Earl of Hereford 
were reputed to be the two wealthiest heiresses 
in England. The king’s youngest uncle, the 
Earl of Buckingham, who has already been 
mentioned as being in France at the head of 
an expedition, had married the elder, and 
had formed a little plot for getting the whole 
of the vast estates into his hands. The 
younger sister, Mary Bohun, was of a 
gentle, retiring disposition, with a taste for 
music and letters ; and if she could have been 
persuaded to take the veil and embrace the 
life religious, the Hereford estates would have 
fallen undivided to the elder sister and her 
husband. With this view the politic Bucking- 
ham had surrounded her with spiritual 
advisers who discoursed to her of the quiet 
delights of the cloister, and tried to disgust 
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her with the married state and the distrac- 
tions of the life worldly. She lived with her 
married sister at Pleshy, with gentle, per- 
suasive nuns from Dartford as hercompanions; 
and they had almost succeeded in weaning 
her from the world, when John of Gaunt 
came to the rescue. The whole of the Here- 
ford estates would make his brother Bucking- 
ham, already his most formidable rival, 
altogether too dangerous ; half of them would 
make an excellent dowry for the wife of his 
son Henry. Accordingly, taking advantage 
of his brother’s absence in France, he en- 
listed the services of the lady’s aunt, who 
paid a visit to Pleshy, and invited the promis- 
ing proselyte home with her for a short stay. 
John of Gaunt’s visit to Havering and 
Hainhault Forest was meant to cover the 
movement. Once out of the hands of her 
spiritual advisers, Mary Bohun was speedily 
wooed and won by the young Henry Boling- 
broke, at that time one of the handsomest 
and most distinguished knights in Europe. 

It was the gossip of this mancuvre that 
Reginald Hardelot brought to his master. It 
proved as things happened, at least as 
important an occurrence as the death of the 
French King, for Mary Bohun’s wealth 
helped Bolingbroke to the throne, and though 
she did not herself live to be queen, she bore 
her husband four fair sons, the eldest of 
whom was “Prince Hal,” Henry V., the 
hero of Agincourt. 

But this, by the way, the chancellor could 
not see so far ahead: but he was fully 
sensible of the advantage gained over 
Buckingham, and with an amused smile and 
an occasional approving nod, encouraged 
Reginald to tell all he had heard about the 
intrigue. 

Then he proceeded to give the young man 
instructions for his journey. He was to go 
first to Hedingham, and explain his master’s 
views to the councillors in attendance on the 
King there: from Hedingham he was to ride 
on to Cavendish, the country residence of 
the chief justiciar, whose advice the chan- 
cellor wished to have on a plan for packing 
the Parliament with members likely to 
favour his financial scheme. 

It was one of the chancellor’s principles to 
alternate comparative trifles with the con- 
sideration of grave affairs. It gave hima 
certain sense of mastery, a feeling as if the 
weighty affairs were well within his grasp, 
when he could put them on one side, and, 
leaving them there disposed of, deftly take 
up and handle concerns of less consequence. 

When he had given Reginald his instruc- 
tions, and satisfied himself that they were 


fully comprehended, he mused for a little 
and said with a benevolent air :— 

“You can pass Sudbury on your way to 
Cavendish, can you not?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Reginald ; “itis almost as 
short from Hedingham as the other road.” 

The chancellor was a native of Sudbury, 
took his name from the place, and had 
founded a college of secular priests there on 
the site of his father’s house: Reginald 
supposed that he had some message to send 
to the college, and as he paused for a moment 
asked whether it was not so. 

“No,” said the chancellor, “it is your 
brother Ralph that I wish you to see.” 

Reginald gave a look of inquiry. 

“T hear that he has been preaching 
Wycliffism there.” 

The chancellor was so confident and self- 
satisfied that even this heresy, which had 
given him so much trouble, he could mention 
with a smiling countenance. Ralph Harde- 
lot’s lapse into the heresy struck him at the 
moment as a boyish freak. 

Reginald’s face on the other hand expressed 
keen annoyance. 

“Ralph has been behaving of late like a 
fool,” he said. “I cannot understand him. 
He seems to me to have gone mad.” 

“T think you mentioned before,” said the 
chancellor, showing his sense of the humour 
of the fact by the working of his lips and the 
wrinkles over his lean jaws—“ I think you 
mentioned before that a young woman had 
something to do with it.” 

“ Yes, sir,” stammered Reginald, reddening 
in a way that his master could not understand 
and did not trouble to inquire into. 

“You might contrive to see him as you 
pass Sudbury,” said the chancellor. “I hear 
he is there doing the best in his power to 
unsettle all who are foolish enough to listen 
to him. I trust he will not prove another 
John Ball.” 

With this he dismissed the young man on 
his embassy. We will leave the chancellor 
and his great affairs for a space, and follow 
the course of the young man. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE JOURNEY OF THE CHANCELLOR’S EMISSARY 
—-AN OMINOUS ADVENTURE, 


Reginald did not consider it necessary to men- 
tion to his master that Clara Roos, the young 
woman who had had something to do with 
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his brother’s perversion, had been at Pleshy 
among the conspirators employed to persuade 
the heiress to forsake the world and enter a 
convent. She had been brought there as an 
awful example of the dangers of matrimony. 
Of her qualifications to illustrate this, we 
shall say more presently. She was a some- 
what perverse person, and had-taken a plea- 
sure in crossing the purpose she was intended 
to forward, She had been taken to Pleshy 
to impress on Mary Bohun that married life 
was insupportable, and that peace was to be 
found only in the convent ; this was not the 
impression she produced on the mind of the 
heiress. 

Reginald’s first important destination in 
his journey was Castle Hedingham, where 
the boy king Richard was spending a few 
days with his favourite, De Vere ; but the 
Chancellor had decided that he should take 
Pleshy on his way, and communicate his good 
news to the Countess of Buckingham. It 
should be very welcome to her, as improving 
the prospects of her lord’s expedition in 
France. The emissary was glad of his 
master’s decision, because he thought there 
was a chance of his finding Clara Roos still 
at Pleshy. 

He rode along in his brilliant costume of 
white and red, with his two yeomen behind 
him, in high content with himself and the 
world at large ; and, as he rode, he hummed 
one of the ballads of Eustache Deschamps, a 
popular poet of the time. 


“Le droit jour d’une Penthecouste 
En ce gracieux moys de May, 
Celle ou j’ay m’esperance toute 
En un jolis vergier trouvay 
Cueillant roses : puis lui priay— 
Baisiez moy. Si dit, Voulentiers.” 


He was disappointed at Pleshy. Clara had 
gone. But as he rode on to Castle Heding- 
ham, he continued to hum his balade. It 
was so delightful to be out in the fresh air 
on a good horse on a fine September after- 
noon. 

At Hedingham he saw the king’s guardians, 
told his news, and explained the chancellor’s 
plans. They could not be expected to accept 
out of hand the plans of another statesman ; 
they were a little doubtful about the poll-tax, 
seeing how the people had grumbled over the 
last. Reginald adroitly and respectfully 
explained wherein the proposed tax was an 
improvement on the last, inasmuch as the 
rich were to pay in proportion to their 
wealth, and thus help the poor to make up 
the average. Besides, what else was to be 
done? The Commons had distinctly declined 


to give more in the way of extraordi 
dues on imports or exports. The Chancellor's 
plan was not perfect ; it was suggested simply 
as the best of many bads. 

“It ends thus, I suppose,” said Burley, at 
length ; “Jack will grumble, but Jack will 


y. 

“ At least he will grumble,” said De la 
Pole. “ But we have no choice. The king 
must have money somehow. It is the chan- 
cellor’s responsibility, not ours.” 

His business at Hedingham satisfactorily 
despatched, Reginald rode on next morning 
for Cavendish, taking Sudbury by the way. 

Here he had less pleasant business before 
him, but still he continued to hum— 


“Celle ou j’ay m’esperance toute 
En un jolis vergier trouvay.” 


Men sometimes sing because they are 
merry, and sometimes because they are sad. 
It is the glorious prerogative of verse to 
express and add to the joy that is, and to 
superinduce joy or a semblance of it when 
the heart is troubled. You cannot draw any 
safe inference from outward gaiety : it may be 
overflowing happiness or valorous endeavour 
to keep the heart up under pain and worry. 
“He whistled and he sang,” says the old 
ballad, meaning that there could be no more 
conclusive sign of lightness of heart. But 
we cannot always put that interpretation on 
whistling and singing. There is no art to 
read the heart’s condition in the whistle. 
The accent of sincerity does not help you ; 
the music of defiance is quite as sincere as 
the music of exuberant joy. The man who 
whistles through a churchyard at night may 
whistle as merrily as a blackbird, and yet be 
extremely uncomfortable. You can only say 
that the man who keeps singing has not 
given way to despair. 

Reginald Hardelot cracked his whip, 
touched his horse’s flanks with the spur, 
shook his reins and made the bells jingle, 
looked up at the soft white clouds and blue 
sky, held back his short cloak to flap and 
flutter in the fresh wind, and hummed every 
now and then a line of the song that was 
running in his head. A more perfect picture 
of a gallant and gay, light-hearted youngster 
you could not have seen from Berwick to 
Calais. 

And yet he was far from easy at the 
prospect of an interview with his eccentric 
brother. Why had he flown off ata tangent 
from the regular lines of worldly advance- 
ment, when his fortunes were in so fair a 


train? What depth of dangerous folly might 
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he not have reached now that he had donned 
the rough garb of the prophet? The heresy 
had been growing on him for some time. 
Reginald had done his best to check it, but 
he was deaf to reason. Why could he not 
let the world alone? Reginald had no 
patience with those amend-alls. What did 
it matter to him whether the clergy did their 
duty or not? If the rich and powerful did 
oppress the poor, was that his fault or his 
concern t There must always be rich and poor, 
and the poor could never be as comfortable 
as the rich. 

How preposterous in any man to dream of 
changing the course of nature! It is a law 
of nature that there should be rich and poor 
as there are weak and strong. Nature her- 
self is not rich enough to make everybody 
rich or everybody strong. She has not 
material for it. It is surely better that some 
should be rich and some strong than that all 
should be on a dead level of weakness and 
poverty. There are hills and valleys, fruit- 
ful uplands and stagnant marshes, eagles and 
worms. It is the same everywhere we look, 
variety everywhere. 

So unreasonable, so provoking. Sell off 
silks and furs and tapestry—strip houses and 
churches as bare as a shepherd’s bothy—no 
spectacles, no dances—sing psalms when we 
are merry, croak about in perpetual fear of 


judgment! What a life! Whew! 


“Le droit jour d'une Penthecouste 
En ce gracieux moys de May.” 


He must be mad—stark, staring mad. And 
all for a paltry damsel, too! Pretty enough 
—for Reginald could not help admitting this 
as she passed through his mind—but not the 
only pretty woman in England. With a good 
dower, too—this also he reflected on with a 
certain glow of pleasure—but there were 
others with the same attraction. He must 
be crazy to turn round like a child and kick 
at social order because he could not have the 
very thing that he wanted. 

But his craze might damage others as well 
as himself. Reginald had not hitherto trou- 
bled himself much about the future. He 
had trusted all that to his powerful cousin 
and patron. Nothing more serious had 
troubled him than a surreptitious gaming 
debt—they gambled a good deal in great 
households—or the payment of a silver brooch 
or other ornament. But of late he had 
begun to realise the meaning of his favourite 
Deschamps’ many ballads about the insecu- 
rity of fortune and the miseries of depend- 


ence. An irrepressibly heretic brother would 
not improve his position. 

What if his powerful patron, like other 
great men, should fall? He was so high now 
that he was very unstable, and must soon 
begin to totter. The rocking-stone is not a 
common type of statesman, especially in 
autocratic governments. When a statesman 
begins to rock, the swing generally increases 
till he topples over. What could Reginald 
do then? 

But this was much too serious a subject to 
be dwelt on. Reginald jingled his bridle 
bells and increased the pace of his horse. 


“Le droit jour d’une Penthecouste 
En ce gracieux moys de May.” 


“My dear brother Amendall,” he said to 
himself, rising in his saddle and cracking his 
whip, “if youare a fool to think of amending 
the world, I am a fool to think of amending 
you.” 

Tired of his own thoughts, Reginald 
fell back on the companionship of his two 
yeomen ; and as they rode down the steep 
hill towards Sudbury at an enforced slow 
pace, amused them with the tale of John of 
Gaunt’s clever abduction of the heiress of 
the Earl of Hereford. 

But when he had finished the story he was 
again plunged in thought. John of Gaunt 
set him thinking once more of his own 
fortunes. Aspiring Lancaster had himself 
married, as his second wife, the eldest 
daughter of Pedro the Cruel, had lately 
assumed the title of King of Castile, in 
virtue of his wife’s right, and had been 
engineering for some time to get an expedi- 
tion sent to Spain to enforce his title. If 
the expedition should come off, it would open 
up a grand field for adventure. Glory and 
gain would be there for those who had skill 
and courage to win them. Was there any 
chance? The Commons would never provide 
the sinews for such an enterprise in their 
present mood, but a success in France might 
produce a change. 

He was musing on this, considering how 
he might obtain a post in such an expedition, 
and, overleaping all obstacles in his active 
imagination, was already building his castle 
in Spain, and providing himself with a fair 
helpmate for his greatness, when suddenly 
his dreams were violently interrupted. 

They had descended the Ballingdon Hills, 
and were within two hundred yards of the 
bridge over the Stour, Sudbury, with its three 
steeples rising on the opposite bank, when a 
startling cry ahead of them arrested their 
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attention. A man came galloping over the 
bridge on a shaggy pony, gesticulating 
wildly, and pointing back over his shoulder. 

“Help! help!” he shouted. ‘They are 
murdering my master. Help! For Heaven's 
sake, help! They are murdering my 
master.” 

The man had lost his hat, his hood was 
flying behind him, his face was livid, and his 
features were distorted with terror. He 
continued to repeat his cries mechanically 
till he drew up almost under the feet of 
Reginald’s horse. 

“TI can hear you well enough, my good 
man,” said Reginald. ‘* Who, pray, is your 
master ¢”’ 

He looked coolly and keenly at the man’s 
contorted features. They were of a Jewish 
cast. 

The fugitive, meantime, in the midst of 
his confusion and terror, had run his quick 
eyes over Reginald’s clothes, and marked the 
signs of the king’s livery, the white and -red 
of the costume, the white hart embroidered 
on the red ground of the short cloak, the 
same badge in the red velvet cap. The 
observation seemed to make him more fright- 
ened than before. 

“Who, pray, is your master?” asked 
Reginald again, after their rapid mutual 
scrutiny. 

*“ What does that matter?” cried the man, 
with a gesture of impatience and despair. 
“ Go to his help, or he is a dead man.” 

“Why don’t you help him yourself, my 
good friend? You were running away, it 
seemed, as fast as your horse’s legs would 
carry you.” 

“What could I do against so many? 
There are scores of them—swarms. Fair, 
kind sir,” he continued, extending his clasped 
hands, “I beseech you go to his rescue, or 
he will infallibly be murdered. I beseech 
you, kind sir, of your charity. And you, and 
you,” he added, turning to the yeomen. 

“Tt will only be a Jew the fewor,” said 
Reginald, with cool brutality. “It is not 
for me to interfere with his majesty’s lieges 
in their Christian spcrt of Jew-baiting.” 

Anger flashed through the man’s abject 
looks of terror. “It is not Jew-baiting,” 
he said in a sulky tone. “You mistake. 
We are Christians. But if you will not 
help, I must look for somebody else.” And 
he kicked his horse violently in the ribs, and 
started off again at full speed. 

“ Stay, you cur!” gasped Reginald, taken 
by surprise at this unexpected move, ‘Stop 
him!” he cried to his yeomen. 

The man, making no response to his call, 


except by giving another wild kick at his 
horse, Reginald and his men drew their 
daggers, gave chase, and soon overtook him. 
When he saw the daggers he pulled up and 
begged for mercy. 

“T have nothing, good sir, kind sir. I am 
but a poor servant.” 

“T don’t want to rob you, you fool,” said 
Reginald. “But tell me what has hap- 
pened. If it is not Jew-baiting, what is it? 
Has your master fallen among thieves ?” 

“Worse than that, sir. The women of 
the village have risen on him. [I left him in 
the clutches of the cursed shrews. They 
will kill him if he gets no help!” 

“The women of the village!” cried Regi- 
nald in amazement. “For what cause? 
What has he done?” 

The man’s eyes rested involuntarily on 
the king’s badge. He threw up his hands, 
and screwed his face into an expression of 
iatense impatience, but said nothing. 

“‘ What has he done?” demanded Reginald 
again. 

“ Listen !” said the man, putting his hand 
to his ear, and turning it in the direction of 
Sudbury. 

A sound of shrill tumult came from the 
distance. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” demanded 
Reginald. “I say, what has he done?” 

The clamour in the distance increased. 

“They will kill him,” said the man, his 
teeth chattering with white fear. He looked 
furtively round, as if he would fain make off 
again. 

“ Bring the rascal along,” said Reginald to 
his yeomen. “This must be looked into. 
They have been after some villainy.” 

The man repeated his impatient gesture, 
more angrily than before. “What can we 
expect,” he cried, “if the very king’s livery 
is so——” miserably stupid he would have 
added, but he did not dare to utter the words 
aloud, and moved his lips and fingers in mute 
pantomime. 

“Moderate your impatience, my good 
friend,” said Reginald, lifting his eyebrows, 
“or I will beat you into better manners. 
What have you and your master been doing! 
Come, answer me at once !” 

“We were only counting the poll,” an- 
swered the man sulkily. 

“ What do you mean by that?” said Regi- 
nald sharply. “Come, ride back with us and 
explain.” 

The man listened again to the distant 
tumult which rose and fell, but seemed to be 
coming nearer, and looked as if he would 
rather go the other way. 





“Give him a touch with your daggers,” 
said Reginald, “he does not seem to under- 
stand Christian speech.” 

The threat was sufficient. The man sul- 
lenly submitted, and began to move with 
them in the direction of Sudbury. 

“Now,” said Reginald, “what do you 
mean by counting the poll? And what have 
dogs like you to do with the poll of the popu- 
lation of Sudbury ?”’ 

Chaucer’s perfect gentle knight was “of 
his port as meek as is a maid,”’ but meekness 
in dealing with the lower orders—especially 
suspected Jews—was not characteristic of the 
younger gentry, and we cannot profess that 
Reginald Hardelot was superior to the spirit 
of his time. The man whom he had addressed 
as a dog answered in a sullen tone, but with 
more meekness than in the excitement of his 
fear he had hitherto shown. He found 
himself between two fires, and the second 
threatened to be as hot as the first. 

“My master, sir,” he said, “ intended to 
lend money on the poll-tax, and you will 
allow that it was only fair that he should 
first know how many are liable to pay.” 

“In order that he might the more safely 
cheat the chancellor,” cried Reginald. 

“My master is an honest man,” said the 
faithful servant. 

“ Doubtless,” said Reginald. 

It may be explained that it was part of 
the chancellor’s plan—such was the urgent 
need of the exchequer—to raise money imme- 
diately the tax was sanctioned by borrowing on 
it from financiers who advanced the money at 
once. But the tax was not yet sanctioned, and 
the chancellor’s confidential servant was very 
much astonished to find that the scheme had 
got wind. Somebody in the chancellor’s office 
must have betrayed the secret. Reginald 
resolved to find out who the traitor was, but 
thought he would best accomplish this object 
by coming back to the point suddenly in the 
midst of other matters. 

“You say your master is an honest man,” 
he said. “Then what was it that caused the 
wicked women of Sudbury to rise upon him ? 
Was it this same honesty ¢” 

“It was nothing else, sir,” answered the 
man. 

“ How was that?” 

“ We found, sir, a girl of twenty—twenty 
if she was a day—whose mother pretended 
that she was under fifteen. Now, my 
master’s honesty would not that the king’s 
exchequer should suffer such a barefaced 
cheat.” 

Fifteen was the age above which every 
person in the realm was liable to the poll-tax 
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in the chancellor's scheme. It had been 
fourteen in the last poll-tax ; this was one of 
the chancellor's mitigating improvements. 
The very figure had leaked out. 

“ And how did your honest master pro- 
pose to protect the king’s revenue?” asked 
Reginald. “He seems to be paying dear 
for his loyalty,’ he added, pausing for a 
moment to listen to the shrill tumult that 
still continued to come from beyond the 
bridge. “Come, let us quicken our pace. I 
am in the chancellor’s service, and know 
something about taxes.” 

The man became much more obsequious in 
manner, and, riding his pony dexterously 
alongside Reginald’s horse, addressed him 
volubly in a wheedling tone : 

“ My master did nothing outrageous, my 
good lord, so help me—all the saints.” 

“Say the God of Abraham at once, my 
good man. Your face betrays you for one of 
the accursed race.” 

The man crossed himself nimbly, and pro- 
tested with exaggerated earnestness : “ Then 
my face, my just and good young lord, is a 
liar. I swear to you I am a good Christian, 
a faithful son of Holy Church. 
it——_”’ 

“What did your master do?” broke in 
Reginald abruptly. 

“We went into a house with the roll of 
the last poll-tax———”’ 

“Who gave you that?” interrupted Regi- 
nald. 

“ Master Docket, the mayor’s clerk. We 
went into a house with this roll, and there 
we found a woman and her daughter. ‘What 
would you, sir?’ said she, with a curtsey. 
‘Giles and Susan Blickley,’ says my master, 
reading from the roll, ‘two. Where’s Giles ?’ 
‘Out in the fields, sir,’ says she, ‘ trying to 
earn a crust in these hard times.’ ‘And 
who is this?’ said he, pointing to the girl. 
‘My daughter, sir, says she. ‘How old is 
shet’ says he. Then the old shrew’s face 
changed, and ‘ What is that to you!’ says 
she. ‘ And who are you to come peering and 
prying into honest folks’ houses? If so be 
that you are the taxour, we have had enough 
of you already. The lass is just thirteen, 
last Lady Day.’ ‘Thirteen!’ cries my mas- 
ter laughing ; ‘she’s a well-grown filly for 
thirteen.’ ‘Yes, Master Inquisitive,’ says 
the shrew, ‘I thank our Lady, she is well 
grown for her age.’ ‘Come, my pretty lass,’ 
says my master, ‘I must have a nearer 
sight of you. Here, Peter,’ he says to 
me, ‘hold this roll.’ With that the lass 


1 swear 


screamed, and her mother screamed, and 
ran out of the house screaming, and the girl 
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struggled and got away, and ran out after 
her mother, screaming and crying ‘ Murder !’ 
My master and I laughed; but when we 
came to the door, it was no laughing matter, 
for the shrews had swarmed out of their 
houses, and they set upon us, and my master 
spoke them fair, but they would not hear 
him, and as he would have got him on his 
horse, one seized him by the leg and pulled 
him to the ground. But, praise be to Saint 
Edmund, here he comes! He is clear of them 
at last !”” , 

The tax-farmer appeared on the top of the 
bridge, spurring his pony to such a pace that 
its fore feet as it was approaching seemed 
to be on a level with its nose. His chin 
seemed to rest on the top of its head ; his 
face was all bespattered with blood and filth; 
his gown was flying in dirty tatters about 
him. He had evidently been having a bad 
time. 

While the attention of Reginald and his 
yeomen was arrested by this apparition, the 
servant suddenly wheeled his pony round and 
made off. 

“Stay!” cried Reginald, cutting at him 
with his whip as he fled. “You are away 
without your hire.” 

The man made off at the full speed of 
his pony, howling, swearing, praying for 
mercy, crying out that the king should hear 
of it. 

Reginald said nothing, but galloped after 
him for a hundred yards or so, laying on 
heartily with his whip. ‘ 

When the master saw how his man was 
being served, without slacking the speed of 
his pony, he diverged to the right, and tore 
across the common, choosing the narrowest 
track through furze and bracken. 

The yeomen halioed and made a feint of 
chasing him, but soon returned, and cantered 
after Reginald over the bridge into the town 
of Sudbury. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN THE WHITE HART AT SUDBURY REGINALD 
MEETS TWO OLD ACQUAINTANCES AND TWO 
STRANGERS. 


The housewives of Sudbury were very jubi- 
lant over the discomfiture of the tax-farmer. 
As Reginald and his yeomen rode through 
Friars Street towards the market-place, there 
was every sign of unusual excitement. They 
gossiped at the doors in groups, and here and 
there from the projecting second stories, they 


spoke one to another across the narrow street 
through open lattices. Their shrill talk was 
interspersed with shriller laughter. There 
was no trace of anger; the affair was evi- 
dently regarded by the victors as an excellent 
rough jest, the particulars of which were 
retailed with relish by such as had had the 
good fortune to witness the affray. The 
temper of the population became fiercer 
afterwards. 

At the White Hart Reginald found the 
landlord leaning against the gate-post of the 
passage leading into the court yard, chaffing 
a voluble termagant who was narrating to 
him her share in the chastisement of the 
tax-farmer. Mine host’s countenance fell 
at the sight of the king’s livery—for the 
king’s servants were apt to be more exacting 
than remunerative in the matter of horses ; 
but it recovered its natural rubicund breadth 
on his recognising Reginald Hardelot, who 
had been at school in Sudbury as a boy, and 
often came there on the chancellor’s busi- 
ness. 

“ Here’s a rare stranger, gentles,” cried 
the host, bustling respectfully before him 
into the common room of the hostelry. 
**Master Reginald Hardelot. I warrant he 
has backed many a good horse since he rode 
my colts in the meadow— without leave 
sometimes, eh? Come, Master Reginald, 
come, sir, you will find some here that you 
know of old. We have changed our sign 
with the new reign, but we keep our old 
customers. Here is Master Roger Chowley, 

you remember Master Chowley, of the 
College—and here is Master Docket, you 
were at school with him at the Priory. He 
is a great man in Sudbury now, is Master 
Docket ; reeve to the College and clerk to 
the Burgh.” 

“Such a favourite, too, with everybody,” 
struck in Master Chowley in a bantering 
tone ; “a very jewel of a reeve, and the most 
trusted town clerk in the kingdom. We 
could not get on without our Docket. The 
poor tenants would miss him so. If you 
want to take our Docket from us, you must 
not let the good folks of Sudbury know.” 
And he laughed and wheezed loudly at his 
own humour. 

“Will you keep your long tongue quiet?” 
snapped Docket viciously. “Will you let 
Master Docket alone? Give you good day, 
Master Hardelot,”’ he added in a respectful 
tone. “I warrant you are not too proud to 
forget old friends.” 

Reginald remembered him well as_ the 
bully of the Priory School, a good five years 
his senior. He had stolen apples for Docket, 
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and parted with cherry-stones and other 
cherished possessions to him in bodily fear. 

The sight of this precious pair of boon 
companions, boozing together in the hostelry 
at mid-day, suggested to him how the secret 
of the poll-tax might have leaked out. 
Chowley was one of the lay canons of the 
archbishop-chancellor’s college—a former ser- 
vant thus provided for; and still kept up 
communication with the chancellor’s house- 
hold. It was a letter from him that had 
given information about Reginald’s brother’s 
Wyeliffism ; and it was likely enough that 
his friend in the household had been able to 
give him a hint of the chancellor’s financial 
plans, a hint which Docket was just the man 
to turn to account. 

This suspicion, combined with old and 
well-founded dislike, made Reginald some- 
what cool and distant in his manner to the 
boon companions, while he chatted familiarly 
with mine host about the exploit of the 
Sudbury housewives. 

But Chowley was not a man easily discon- 
certed or kept at arm’s length. He was 
accustomed to be cock of the company at the 
White Hart, discoursing to all and sundry 
over his frequent pots of malt liquor in a 
harsh, rasping voice, which claimed and en- 
forced authority. He was an elaborate talker 
and prided himself on his continuity of flow. 
None of his familiars would have dared in 
his presence to start a new topic till Chowley 
had exhausted the old one. If they ever did 
by inadvertence venture, his steady, strident, 
overbearing voice was soon heard maintain- 
ing the continuity of the conversation as if it 
had never suffered interruption. 

Docket, his tap-room ally and constant 
butt, overpowered and kept in order by 
Chowley’s tongue, his butt not out of good 
nature, but because he was not sufficiently 
quick of fence to protect himself, was con- 
siderably different in appearance. Abundance 
of adipose tissue, maintained by continual 
soaking of ale, they had in common; but 
while the canon looked puffy and bloated, 
Docket’s face, with all its generous expanse, 
looked firm and fresh. The canon’s eyes, 
suffused with alcoholic glitter and turbid with 
dyspepsia, stood out of his head like boiled 
gooseberries when he was excited: Docket 
never looked excited, and his large, bluish- 
grey eyes were his most remarkable feature. 
A large, full, stolid eye was Will Docket’s, 
set in a clear-complexioned, broad face. If a 
stranger had caught that eye staring at him, 
he would have interpreted the stare as mean- 
ing nothing but placid curiosity, and would 
have paid no further attention to it. If he 


had paid attention, it would have been all the 
same ; Docket would have continued to stare 
immovably,likearuminating ox, and hissteady 
gaze would have betrayed no secret. There 
seemed to be no intelligence behind that 
inexpressive look ; it seemed to indicate only 
the peaceful, healthful operation of organic 
processes in the system of Docket, consequent 
upon the introduction of large quantities of 
ale. And yet Docket was what would be 
described in modern days as a very wide- 
awake young man. Chowley knew well, and 
often remarked that when Docket emptied 
his face of all expression, and looked absorbed 
in vegetable functions, he was slowly cogita- 
ting some plan which, like all Docket’s 
plans, had his own private advantage in 
view. 

Before Reginald came in, the eye—Docket 
had two, but the gaze was so concentrated 
and steady that you were conscious only of 
one—had been directed in this apparently 
unmeaning—but really very significant— 
manner on two strangers to Sudbury, who 
occupied a settle on the opposite side of the 
room. It was near the time of the great 
autumn fair of Stourbridge, near Cambridge, 
and the strangers, who had arrived at the 
White Hart that morning, were under- 
stood to be bound for the famous medizval 
market. They had told the inquisitive host 
that they had travelled from Harwich, 
choosing the road by Sudbury as the safest 
in those troubled times. They seemed Flemish 
by their dress. 

They sat with Chowley and Docket on the 
higher level of the floor at one end of the 
long room, the fireplace—fireless at this 
season—between the two couples, small win- 
dows in the end on each side of the fireplace 
throwing marked tracks of light into the 
room. Their men sat with other undis- 
tinguished customers on the lower level of 
the body of the room, lighted by a long, 
shallow window on the courtyard side. The 
furniture was simple—two tables, each with 
a settle on the higher level, and a long table 
flanked by settles running lengthwise down 
the principal floor. The main room in a 
medizval hostelry had to serve three pur- 
poses ; it had to be a dormitory on occasion, 
as well as a tap-room and a salle-d-manger. 
We find a difficulty now in conceiving how 
furniture could be constructed to serve as 
bed, or seat, or table, with equal readiness, 
as occasion demanded. But the ingenuity of 
our forefathers was equal to the problem. 
The settles had long and straight backs ; you 
had only to lay one on its back with the top 
end to the wall, and you had an excellent 
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framework for a bed. The tables, which, 
when used as tables, were mounted on trestles, 
had only to be inverted and laid on the floor, 
when their under side was seen to be a box 
into which rushes, or bracken, or sacks, or 
mattresses might be laid to form as soft and 
comfortable a couch as the most luxurious 
sleeper could desire. There might be room 
for improvement in the way of cleanliness 
and ventilation, but the arrangement had all 
the beauty of economy and simplicity. 

We are not concerned, however, with the 
furniture of the middle ages, but with the 
ways and fortunes of one or two medieval 
individuals, When, then, Reginald Hardelot 
was shown into the public room and mar- 
shalled to a place on the higher level, Docket 
had been regarding the mercantile-looking 
strangers with meditative, but apparently 
meaningless, placidity, while Chowley, having 
finished a game at “tables,” or draughts, 
with his friend as they came in, had been 
discoursing to the same strangers in con- 
tinuous flow, with the whole lower floor for 
an audience. His text had been the out- 
break against the tax-farmer, from which he 
had enlarged on the unsettling tendencies of 
the time, denouncing, in particular, the mons- 
trous heresies, political and religious, of 
Wycliff, and the dangerous opening given to 
raw, crude, presumptuous, self-conceited 
dolts, by his new institution of poor priests. 

One of the strangers, a grey-haired little 
man, with keen, sunken eyes and a hooked 
nose, who had given the name of Simon 
d’Ypres, seemed to be of an inquisitive turn, 
and plied the orator now and then with 
questions. He had wished to learn more 
about the new order of priests that Wvycliff 
had established, 


“A new order?” the canon had cried. 
“They are not an order. That is where the 
seeds of mischief lie. There is no order or 
rank among them. They owe obedience to 
nobody—pope, nor bishop, nor abbot—only 
to what the vain fools call their inner light, 
guiding them in the interpretation of Holy 
Writ. A new order? A new disorder would 
be a fitter name for them !” 

“But who appoints them to preach? 
Who fixes the limit and sphere of their 
duties?” 

“They have no fixed sphere ; that is one 
of their pernicious tenets. The blasphemous 
knaves say that they are moved of the Holy 
Spirit in their choice of place and season for 
preaching, and that this is a higher mandate 
than the ordination of bishops ; but practi- 
cally it means that they begin when they 
like, leave off when they like, and go where 
they like—a subversion of all order and 
authority in matters religious, which only a 
crazy academic doctor, whom the Church has 
not rewarded according to his own opinion 
of his deserts, could have conceived.” 

“ And do they preach what they like?” 

“ Practically any raw absurdity that hits 
their ignorant fantasy. In theory they 
preach the gospel as delivered in Holy Writ, 
without deference to the interpretation of 
the church. Their subtle founder pampers 
their self-conceit by making them believe 
that the light comes from within themselves, 
through the special operation of the Holy 
Spirit. In truth, they give out only what he 
puts in. They are sponges, which imagine 
they give forth water generated by a spring 
within themselves, when they but return the 
foul slops sucked up from the heretic’s over- 
flowing drivel.” 


(To be continued.) 
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T is perhaps no more safe to call 
= a year happy till it expires 
than to say the same of a man 
before his death. But you 
need hardly wait so long to 
entitle yourself to describe 
either of them as “ remark- 
able.” For of course the man 
who has passed many years of 
extraordinary prosperity will 
not diminish but rather in- 
crease his claim to notice by 

sustaining a series of crushing calamities 

in his old age; and a year which has, for 
three-fourths of it run a singularly prosper- 
ous course, would be even more assured 
of distinction among its fellows, if (quod 
absit !), it were to have a disastrous close. 

Moreover there are happy circumstances con- 
nected with this present year of grace, which 
the gods themselves, who are as poor hands 
as mere mortals at undoing the past, would 
find it impossible to get over. ‘ Fate cannot 
harm us; we have dined to-day.” We have 
rejoiced in 1887, and the rejoicings have “gone 
off ’’—as such festivities cannot always be 
induced to do—with a success which even 
the most Christian of croakers has found it 
difficult to bear with resignation. Looking 

back upon the Jubilee—and I candidly 
confess that the mellow haze of distance 
lends a certain charm to it which was 
wanting at a nearer view,—looking back, 

say, upon the Jubilee one cannot but pro- 
nounce it, with every desire to spare the 
feelings of those whose I-told-you-so has 
remained unuttered, a singularly successful 
‘celebration. But even had it been otherwise, 
the year 1887 would still be entitled to give 
itself airs over ’86, ’85, and so on through 
the very undistinguished lot of predecessors— 

with an exception here and there, as at ’51, 

*37 (of course) "32, 718, and so forth—down 
to 1810. Another point of eminence from 
which it is now too late to displace 1887 is 
that whereon it stands in respect of the 
astonishing splendour of its summer. This 

highly respected, but in these islands much 
too secluded and retiring season, has this year 





really gone far to justify the pretensions put 
forward on its behalf by poets. The poetic 
spring of course we have long since given up 
all hopes of, but summer was actually i-cumen 
in, by early June and it stayed with us till 
pretty nearly the end of August. Some 
meteorologists have said—but what will 
the meteorologist not say !—that there have 
been dryer summers within the last fifteen 
years ; appealing for proof thereof to absurd 
statistics about inches of rainfall. I hardly 
know which is the more unsatisfying of the 
two, the scientific person who points to the 
rain-gauge to prove to you that you have 
been comparatively less baked by the sun 
than you were in the year so-and-so ; or the 
too unscientific person who supports the 
same proposition by the crushing argument 
that, “That was the year when I had the 
hay-fever,’ or that “Don’t you remember 
we took an eleven down to Dingley Dell, and 
they kept us out all day.” Of the two I 
prefer, and have myself occasionally acted on, 
the latter principle of thermometric and 
hygrometriccomputation ; andon the strength 
of many recollections of personal temperature 
during the year about to be mentioned, I 
will boldly challenge the public (professed 
meteorologists to be barred the use of figures) © 
to recall another summer at once so long, so 
hot, and so dry as that just concluded, in any 
year since the year 1868. 


THESE estival glories, however, will soon 
be forgotten ; and probably before 1890 one 
will again have listened a dozen times to the 
man who “cannot recollect a fine summer 
in England since he was a boy.” But the 
Jubilee he will not be able to ignore in that 
way, even if the anniversary-keeping mania 
with which we were threatened some time 
ago should have become acute, and centen- 
aries, and bi-centenaries, and tercentenaries 
should have made such celebrations a little 
toocommon. The eighth of last February 


was the tercentenary of the execution of 
Mary Stuart ; and though it has not been 
kept with any special solemnities, either here 
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or in Scotland, the memory of the event 
would indeed be perpetuated if the Church 
of Rome should accede to the suggestion of a 
French Ultramontane journal, and proceed to 
the canonization of the unfortunate Queen. 
It was inevitable that this proposal should 
excite a certain amount of adverse criticism 
from Protestants, though a good many of 
those who have exclaimed against it on the 
sole ground of the imperfections of Mary’s 
character, appear to forget that in so doing 
they are by implication undertaking the very 
serious responsibility of guaranteeing the 
innocence, from the point of view of secular 
ethics, of all the existing occupants of a 
place in the Roman Calendar. The Consis- 
tory which pronounces the beatific decree has 
a right to insist on its own standard of what 
constitutes a title to sainthood ; and the only 
really effective retort which could be made 
to it by an English Protestant would be, if 
the Anglican rules permitted, to canonize 
Elizabeth. But anyhow we shall be able to 
respond next year, for 1888 is the tercentenary 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. It is 
also the bicentenary of the English Revolu- 
tion, and the following year is the centenary 
of the First Act of that highly sensational 
French adaptation from our great historical 
drama, which reached its tragic Fifth in 
1793. Perhaps it would be as well that 
some, if not all, of these double, quadruple, 
or .sextuple jubilees should be left uncele- 
brated. To “play at” the landing of Dutch 
William in the south-west of England would 
probably lead to riot and bloodshed in the 
north-east corner of Ireland (there is a puzzle 
for the editor of a foreign “ society paper ”— 
if foreigners have such things—to set his 
readers); and, as to the Armada—well, 
considering the unpleasant success with 
which Admiral Fremantlé claims to have 
played the old game of “the Dutch in the 
Medway” last August, we had perhaps 
better wait till our defences are in better 
trim before we set to work to “humble 
Philip of Spain.” As to the French and 
their 14th of July, 1789, that anniversary 
will, no doubt, be impressively kept. The 
French Republican bestows all the scepticism 
of his nature upon religion. In politics his 
more than Macaulayan “cock-sureness”’ is 
never visited by the slightest shadow of a 
doubt. Consequently he will celebrate the 
“Taking of the Bastille ” with a whole heart. 
It is true that, looked at prosaically, the event 
he commemorates was merely the destruc- 
tion of a prison almost exclusively reserved 
for that French nobdlesse and gentry whose 
requirements the sovereign people were soon 
to meet by the erection of a nice new guillo- 


tine on the Place Louis Quinze. Our good 
Republican does not look at it in that light 
for a moment. To him the Fall of the 
Bastille is a great symbolic incident, con- 
taining all the “ promise and potency” of 
the great Revolution. Nor does he trouble 
himself, even after a hundred years, with the 
inquiry how that is going to end. What a 
pity that Victor Hugo did not live to include 
this centenary in: his Choses Vues, and to 
deliver the congratulatory speech, or write 
the dithyrambic ode in honour of the 
occasion! ‘“ Hugoism” may have deserved 
Heine’s sarcastic description of it as only 
“egoism” carried to a higher power; and 
the poet’s glorifications of Paris were, in a 
certain sense, only a further mathematical 
expansion of Hugoism. But they were 
magnificent performances in the grandiose 
manner ; and no rhapsodist who may be 
called upon to officiate in 1889 is at all 
likely to ascend with a step of such imposing 
confidence to Hugo’s heights of sublime un- 
reason. No doubt there will be plenty of 
the last-named noun about, but it will only 
too probably wander hither and thither in a 
futile search for its divorced adjective. 


In the course of the next month or so, a 
large number of the mob of gentlemen who 
write with ease, and a still larger number of 
those who read what is easiest, will have 
penned or perused that familiar phrase, 
“The book season is commencing.” One 
wonders how many of them have ever cared 
to ask themselves why there should be “a 
book season” at all ; and why if so, it should 
come in the last quarter of a year. Is there, 
then, an inquirer might ask, a “close time” 
for books, a time during which a paternal 
Legislature protects them from molestation ¢ 
Are there months in the year when a critic 
may not “pepper them” in his capacity of 
sportsman, or serve them up in buiter or @ 
la sauce piquante, according to his animus 
as cook? If any such blessed term of truce 
exists for them, it has escaped the attention 
of their authors. Those of whom I have 
made inquiries on the subject concur in 
assuring me that their books are, and have 
always been regarded as fair game at any 
season of the year. They have been peppered 
and cut up alike in the leafy spring, and in 
the days of the iron winter. It was in the 
month of March, one of these unfortunate 
writersinformed me, that Mr. Anti-Plagiarius 
drew his covers (brown cloth with gilt 
lettering) in search of the peculiar game 
which that distinguished M. F. H. delights 
to pursue; who, having “found,” and let loose 
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the pack upon him, contrived to keep a 
“magnificent run” going until far into the 
golden days of August. Indeed it is pretty 
evident that these gentlemen - sportsmen 
recognise no “season” for books in the sense 
in which the fox-hunter, or the gunner, or 
the angler recognises it for the special quarry 
of his pursuit; and it seems equally inad- 
missible to interpret the expression in what 
may be called the “consumer’s” sense. It 
cannot be that there is a season for books as 
for oysters, and that their literary flavour 
wants pungency or delicacy in the months 
without an R. Do the sentiments of the 
poet seem flabby and his cadences flat at the 
wrong time of the year? Does the plot of the 
novel lose its consistency, and the dialogue 
its freshness, when the “ season”’ has closed ? 
No one, so far as I know, has ever noticed any 
such change, and if the reading public really 
takes more kindly to prose and poetry in the 
last quarter of the year, it must be for some 
reason of a purely subjective character. If 
autumn is the season for the turning of the 
leaf in another than the ordinary sense of 
the phrase, it must be due to some cause 
altogether unconnected with the annual 
revolution of the earth. I presume it is 
really connected partly with the fact that 
the holidays are over and the long evenings 
coming, and partly with the assumption that it 
is usual with the bulk of educated and intelli- 
gent people, to beguile these long evenings 
with books. Asa matter of fact of course the 
evening is the only time which busy people— 
and everybody is busy nowadays—find to talk 
about books. It would be obviously impos- 
sible to spend much of it in reading them. 
Certain kinds of books are of course in- 
dependent of the season, some of these for 
obvious reasons. Thus, no doubt a couple of 
volumes or so of political memoirs would 
appear even more appropriately at the begin- 
ning of the Parliamentary session and the 
London season, than after they are both over. 
And there is one class of book which through 
the operation of causes that it would be 
unbecoming for the mere prosaic Reason to 
examine, could not possibly be expected to 
observe any rules as to the time of its 
appearance. I refer of course to the effusions 
of the “new poet.” These I have observed 
reck little of the procession of the months— 
as how should they, if thereisanythingin divine 
afflatus, or in the theory of inspiration? It 
would be ridiculous, and indeed impertinent, 
to suppose that you can prescribe a time for 
the descent of the Muse, and, with a view 
to publication in October, bring her down 
early in August as if she were a grouse. 
Those whom she honours with her visits, 


especially with her first visit, must allow her 
to fix her own time, and if she chooses to 
appear in February or March they must be 
ready to receive her. No doubt it may be 
said that they need do no more at that 
time than write down what she gives them 
to utter, and may then keep it for a few 
months before giving it to the world. It is 
pretty evident, however, that very few of 
them do this. The mere fact of subsequent 
publication is sufficient in many instances to 
dispose of any such idea. However it is not 
these instances which donnent @ penser 
to the philosophic mind as every vear sends 
up its flight of new poets, and 1-1: «thens out 
what it would be uncomplimeitary to call 
the “clanging train.” It isnovof the weak- 
winged ones who flutter quickly to earth 
again—it is not of the tame geese who 
mistake their proper habits and habitat, and 
vainly endeavour to follow their wild 
brethren. in their chase after something as 
proverbially difficult to catch as themselves ; 
it is not these, I say, who provide one with 
such curious and slightly melancholy subjects 
for reflection. It is the birds who can fly 

the birds who can and do keep the air, and 
who seem to take wing in numbers so increas- 
ing,that an esteemed weekly chronicler of their 
appearance has given up the task of counting 
them in despair. What are we to say of the 
new poets—for poets many of them are, 
according to what fifty or even twenty years 
ago would have been regarded as the fair 
poetic standard? Are we to adopt the views 
recently enforced by a versatile writer that 
genius, poetic and other, abounds among us 
in these latter days? Or are we to accept 
the only alternative explanation, which seems 
to be that “poetry” as distinguished from 
mere “verse” can be produced without any 
genius atall? Alas! must we not admit that 
either conclusion represents a victory for 
our universal enemy the commonplace? Can 
we deny that rarity is just as much in the 
spiritual, as in the material sphere, an in- 
separable element of value, and that while 
the former explanation would reduce genius, 
the latter would lower poetry, to the position 
of a drug in the market? The subject is 
much too difficult and obscure for me to 
pursue in these desultory pages. Perhaps it 
is too painful to pursue in any pages. 
Meanwhile, though you may be bringing 
down the value of genius, or creating a glut 
(where hitherto throughout the world’s whole 
history there has been a perpetual “corner ”’) 
in the divine cereals of the soul, fly on, young 
poets, Hy on! Your occupation is perhaps 
the most delightful to yourselves of any that 
it is given to fallen man to practise. No 
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one, with the solitary exception of the actor, 
basks so continuously in the only true sun 
of human happiness—complacency. 


Tue season of short days and long nights 
is far more appropriately dedicated to another 
and an older human industry than that with 
which authors and publishers have connected 
it. At least, I suppose that burglaries are 
older than books, even in their earliest form. 
The first hut erected by man rendered the 
crime possible, and, once a crime is possible, 
man does not usually wait long to commit 
it. Indeed I do not know that even a tent 
might not, in the eye of the law, be the sub- 
ject of burglarious entry ; and probably we 
should have to go back to the time of the 
cave-men to find a society absolutely free 
from this crime. Etymologically, no doubt, 
it is of modern origin. The word burglar, 
says a venerable jurist, “seemeth to have 
been brought to us out of Germany by the 
Saxons, and to be derived of the German 
burg, a house, and larron, a thief, probably 
from the Latin /atro latrones.” It is more 
than “probable,” O venerable jurist, that 
larron is derived from Jlatro, but less than 
probable, on the other hand, that /arron was 
“brought to us out of Germany by the 
Saxons.” May not bourg-larron—city thief 
—be compounded of two good French words, 
instead of being a hybrid, tracing descent from 
a German by one side and French by another ? 
It would suit the facts pretty well, too, for 
the burglar has now become almost distine- 
tively a city thief, and the days of the fine 
old “put-up jobs” in the country mansion 
seem to be things of the past. Occasionally, 
indeed, we do hear of my lady’s bed-room 
being invaded through an open window at 
eight o’clock in the evening,-while the family 
are at dinner, and of her jewels being carried 
off ; but these exploits, though clever enough 
in their way, are hardly in the nature of 
good, honest, legitimate provincial burglaries, 
such as were common thirty years ago, when 
a housebreaking enterprise took many weeks 
or even months to plan, and was only under- 
taken after elaborate flirtations with commu- 
nicative maid-servants, and sometimes actual 
subornation of male understrappers of the 
household. Thus carefully prepared and 
organised, country burglaries were carried 
out with all the precision and decorum of a 
domiciliary visit from a Government inspec- 
tor, and occasionally with some of the festivi- 
ties of a picnic. Who that was a boy in the 
fifties can forget the excited and admiring 
interest with which—fresh, no doubt, from 
one of the novels of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth 


—he read the account of that then famous 
burglary in the course of which the thieves 
carried out good store of cold meat and wine 
from the larder and the cellar of the house 
they were plundering, and feasted beneath a 
secular elm in its adjacent grounds? Who 
of those days did not rejoice over the piquant 
incident of the umbrella being brought out 
from the hall of the mansion to shield the 
burglar scouts (for the weather was ever 
capricious at garden-parties) from the rain 
which set in a little later on? There are no 
such robberies now. The multiplication of 
railways and the improvement of patrolling 
in the districts served by the County Con- 
stabulary has improved them off the face of 
the country side. House-breaking is now 
become almost entirely an urban occupation, 
and in spite of certain superficial signs to the 
contrary, I am inclined to think that it is a 
branch of the predatory calling which has 
seen its best days. There is a growing ten- 
dency to combine it with other avocations— 
a departure from the principle of division of 
labour which, except on the assumption that 
burglary is a declining industry, would be 
economically retrograde. A few months ago 
two men were tried and convicted for this 
crime, who, when they were not engaged in 
burglary, were respectively a hatter and a 
stonemason. In itself this is not a “fair 
conjunction” upon which Heaven can be 
expected to smile. A more incongruous 
alliance, indeed, it would be difficult to ima- 
gine ; and it is equally hard to say which of 
the two men seems the less suited for the art 
which they practised in common. Only one 
fate can be reserved for a business which 
falls into such hands as these. When the 
working classes begin to regard burglary as 
merely a species of “ pot-boiling” to be taken 
up for bread and cheese when times are bad, 
it is clear that it must have lost caste 
altogether as a skilled form of robbery 


? 


On wider grounds, too, I object to this and 
similar doublings of parts; for everything 
which makes for the cumulation of employ- 
ments tends to diminish the diversities of 
human character. We know as a matter of 
observation that every profession or calling, 
and indeed every state and condition of life, 
has its own point of view. There is the 
clerical point of view, the legal, the medical, 
the military, the naval, the literary, the 
critical (which ought to include all other 
points of view, and let us hope does so), the 
commercial, the artistic, and in fact as many 
others as there are well-marked distinctions 
in the pursuits of life. It is from the multi- 
plicity and variety of these points of view, 
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and from the fact that the views respectively 
taken from them are continually crossing and 
colliding with each other, that a vast amount 
of the humour of life arises; and I do not 
remember meeting with a more delightful 
illustration of this than the following inci- 
dent presents. The name of the originator 
of it is unknown to me. The other names 
involved, and which the reader shall guess, 
are those of an eminent publisher and a dis- 
tinguished member of that band of modern 
poets who are to be read with comprehension 
not so much by him who runs as by him who 
seats himself in a not too easy chair, with a 
cup of strong coffee at his elbow, and a wet 
towel girt around his throbbing brows. Some 
little while ago the eminent publisher received 
a letter from a perplexed purchaser of the 
last volume of the distinguished poet’s poems, 
informing him (the E. P.) that he (the P. P.) 
had carefully perused the D. P.’s new volume 
and had been quite unable to understand its 
contents. What, he asked mildly but firmly, 
was under the circumstances to be done? 
Somewhat taken back by this rather unusual 
appeal to him, the E. P. wrote a polite 
answer, expressing his regret at his corre- 
spondent’s failure to fathom the poet’s mind, 
and suggesting (perhaps somewhat wickedly) 
that he should lay his difficulties before the 
D. P. himself. To this suggestion the pur- 
chaser replied very stiffly that he had not the 
honour of Mr. Amphion’s acquaintance ; that 
he had dealt solely with Mr. Amphion’s 
publisher ; and that he looked to the latter 
gentleman to ensure him his money’s worth 
in the book which he had bought. This, of 
course, was getting past a joke, and the 
eminent publisher sent back a curt repudia- 
tion of all responsibility in the matter ; adding 
a general remark or two on the absurdity of 
supposing that any man who merely printed 
and circulated the writings of another could 
be called upon to explain them. To this 
there came a delicious reply to the effect that 
in the opinion of Purchaser, Publisher had 
grossly misconceived his legal position in the 
matter, and that his claim to limit in this 
way his responsibility in connection with the 
books issued from his house could not be 
tolerated for a moment. He had in the 
regular course of business sold and received 
money for the book in question, and the law 
would thereupon imply a contract on his 
part that the article sold was adapted to the 
purpose for which it was professedly designed. 
That condition, the writer went on to say, was 
certainly not fulfilled by a book from which 
neither the purchaser nor any of the friends 
to whom he had submitted it had been able 
to extract any definite meaning whatever. 


Publisher, in short, was informed that Pur- 
chaser intended to consult his solicitor as to 
the proper method of obtaining redress in 
the premises, and to take such legal measures 
as he might be advised. 

A more fascinating extension of the 
doctrine of “ Warranty” could hardly be 
imagined. What a delightful task it 
would have been to have drawn this gentle- 
man’s “declaration,” in the old days of 
pleading and before the invention of Judicature 
Acts, and other new-fangled devices for 
bringing litigants, in an expeditious but 
brutally unscientific fashion to an issue. 
The plaintiff would have set forth in his first 
count that the defendant “ was carrying on 
business as a publisher, and that in his 
capacity as such publisher he sold and 
delivered to the plaintiff a certain book of 
poems, or reputed poems, to wit [here insert 
name of work as The Broken Shawm, by 
‘Threnody Throbbs,’ or, A Soul’s Conundrum 
by Lady Nebula St. Cloud], and that the 
defendant thereby warranted and undertook 
that the said book should be reasonably fit 
for human perusal ; whereas in truth and in 
fact it was not so fit as aforesaid, but was and 
is unintelligible to the plaintiff,” &e. Ang 
then probably the pleader would have added 
out of his abundant caution a second special 
count setting forth the facts in the same 
form as above, and going on to recite that it 
was “an implied term of the contract entered 
into between the plaintiff and the defendant 
that in the event of the said poems, or any 
part or parts thereof, being unintelligible to 
the plaintiff, the defendant should, after due 
and reasonable notice in that behalf, supply 
the plaintiff with such glosses, commentaries, 
scholia, or other explanations as might be 
necessary to their comprehension ;” and the 
plaintiff would then proceed to add that he 
had applied to the defendant for such expla- 
nations as aforesaid, and that “ all conditions 
were fulfilled, and all things were done and 
happened, and all times elapsed, necessary to 
entitle him to receive the said explanations. 
but that the defendant refused, and still 
refuses, to furnish them, whereby the plaintiff 
lost the use and enjoyment of the said book 
of poems, and was put to sundry costs and 
charges in and about endeavouring to obtain 
the said explanations from the defendant, 
and was otherwise injured and damnified.” 
If a court of law were only to hold that this 
declaration disclosed a good cause of action, 
what a revolution it would create in the 
publishing trade, and how much more diffi- 
cult it would become for some bards that one 
knows of to find a market ! 

H. D. Trai. 
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